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Parson Kelly.’ 


By A, E. W. Mason aNp ANDREW LANG, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MR. WOGAN ACTS AS LIGHTNING-CONDUCTOR AT 
LADY OXFORD’S ROUT. 


\ R. WOGAN steered his captive through Petty France. It 

was about ten of the clock, a night of moonlight and young 
spring, a night for poets to praise and lovers to enjoy. Mr. Wogan 
was not, at the moment, a lover, and poetry was out of his mind. 

‘One trifle I forgot to mention, he said. ‘I saw Montague 
come out of your new lodgings thisevening. He bade his chairmen 
go to Queen Square.’ 

‘Montague? How could he know where to look for me? 
What can he want with me ?’ 

‘I misdoubt he was not very well pleased with the ballad, and 
would have you explain it.’ 

‘Montague,’ sneered Mr. Kelly, with a touch of temper; ‘1 
am grieved I missed him.’ 

‘You need not grieve, for you will see him to-night. So there’s 
balm for your grief and another reason why you should sup with 
Lady Oxford.’ 

The Parson stepped out more briskly after that, and Wogan 
could not refrain from remarking upon his new alacrity. 

‘It is after all a very human sort of a world, as worlds go,’ 
said he. ‘Here’s a man with all his hopes crumbling to grave-dust 
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about him, and the mere prospect of a quarrel with another man 
whom he has never spoken to, on account of a woman he has a 
great contempt for, will make all his blood flow quicker.’ For it 
was evident that, though the Parson no longer cared a straw for 
Smilinda’s favours, he had not forgiven the man who had supplanted 
him in them, 

At the further end of the street along which they walked, one 
house threw out into the night a great blaze of light, and a noise 
of many voices. As Wogan perceived it, a certain improvement 
upon his plan came into his head. 

‘ George,’ said he, as he directed his captive towards the house, 
‘will you resolve me a theological quandary? Do the doctors of 
your sect consider as binding a promise given to a person of a 
different faith ?’ 

‘ Assuredly they do,’ cried Kelly. ‘Dr. Hooker plainly writes , 

‘I shall take your word for it, without Hooker’s bond. Next, 
does your Reverence reckon it immoral to shake an elbow on 
occasion ?’ 

‘ Even the very Puritans, at the height of their power, doubted 
if they could proceed against dicers by way of the greater excom- 
munication. We read that the Uhosen People themselves cast 
lots—whence I argue for a permitted latitude.’ 

‘Well, then, we are opposite the doors of Le Queux’s Temple 
of Hazard; you may hear through the windows how the devout 
are calling the main. Now I must take your promise, as you say 
it is binding, to wait here in obedience to your commanding officer. 
A wise leader will ever send out éclavreurs to inspect a dangerous 
pass. I shall reconnoitre at Lady Oxford’s: proper precautions 
should never be neglected, even in a friendly country. If Ido 
not return, or send, in forty minutes by your watch, you must 
follow. All will seem safe.’ 

‘But, Nick, what if they take you? Sure we had best go 
together.’ 

‘They will not arrest me alone. You don’t loose your gun at 
a rabbit when you are stalking a deer. I am not the keeper of 
secrets, but the King’s mere servant, to give knocks and to take 
them. I write no letters, and none write them to me. It is Mr. 
Johnson they will be stalking, if anyone at all, never fear, and 
they will not shoot at the rabbit whilst Mr. Johnson is out of 
gunshot. In the meantime, have you any money?’ 

‘ Just enough to pay my chairmen.’ 

Mr. Wogan turned his pockets inside out. 
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‘Then here are ten guineas. In my belief our luck must be 
somewhere, if a man would look for it, and it may very well be 
lurking in the cavern of a dice-box. Lose or win; if you hear 
nothing of me, you march forwards and occupy Queen’s Square in 
forty minutes. It is ten o’clock now. And if you do not join me 
in forty minutes I walk straight to your lodgings and take my 
chance,’ 

‘So be it,’ said Kelly, pocketing Mr. Wogan’s gold, and stepping 
reluctantly into the house of Le Queux. Mr. Wogan waited until 
the door closed upon him, and then went on his way alone to 
Queen’s Square. 

He had not displayed the whole face of his purpose to the 
Parson. It was not merely to reconnoitre that he pushed 
forward. The Parson might desire an occasion with the Colonel, 
but Wogan, for Miss Townley’s sake, meant to step in first. 
Betrothed men should not be brawlers, and George was hardly a 
match for the Colonel. 

The Colonel was not in the nature of things likely to feel well- 
disposed towards the Parson. The ballad would have turned that 
ill-disposition into a genuine hostility. So here was one of the 
reasons, besides the wish to reconnoitre, why Wogan left his friend 
behind him in Le Queux’s gaming-rooms. He would be the 
lightning-conductor ; he would pick a quarrel with the Colonel 
before Mr. Kelly arrived, if by any means that could be brought 
about. 

Mr. Wogan stopped in the shadow a few yards from Lady 
Oxford’s house, and watched. It was a night of triumph for Lady 
Oxford. A score or so of link boys yelled and flashed their torches 
about the portico; carriages and chairs pressed towards the door. 
Gentlemen with stars upon their velvet coats, and ladies altogether 
swaddled in lace and hoops thronged up the steps. But of the 
possible messengers for whom Mr. Wogan looked, not one was to 
be seen in any corner. ‘Timidity itself might have slept secure. 
Unly a few ragged loiterers stood about in the roadway on the 
look-out for a laced handkerchief or a convenient pocket, Wogan 
crossed the road and joined the throng upon the stairs, 

He had carried it off boldly enough at the Deanery, and in the 
street with Kelly, but, as he walked on alone, the fumes of the 
Florence wine escaped from the seat of his reasoning faculties, 
His logic did not seem so conclusive, and he felt an ugly double- 
edge on some of his arguments. Thus, the plot had certainly 
been discovered, yet Kelly had not been pounced upon. This 
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might be a generosity of Mr. Scrope’s (who had behaved as hand- 
somely before), but again, what if Mr. Kelly’s first suspicions were 
true? What if Lady Oxford had learned something? What if 
this rout were intended to enable her to savour her revenge for 
the ballad? The thing was not beyond Wogan’s power of belief, 
and the more he gazed on this perspective, the less he enjoyed it. 
Under her roof, however, for the sake of her own credit, Kelly and 
he must be safe from arrest. Reflecting on these doubts, and 
thankful for this tender mercy, Wogan’s heart was ill at ease, 
though he put on a face of brass. The chatter which buzzed at 
his inattentive ears seemed the most impertinent thing in the 
world, At each step a flowered petticoat swung against his legs, 
or a fan, held by a hand in a perfumed glove, knocked against his 
elbow, and somehow the fine gentlemen and ladies in their fine 
clothes seemed to him at that moment as incongruous as a 
nightmare. Scraps of gossip of which he took no note at the 
time, for no reason whatever stuck in his mind, and he remembered 
them quite clearly afterwards; how that Lady Holderness was 
sunk in all the joys of love, notwithstanding she wanted the use 
of her two hands by a rheumatism; and Mrs. Hervry, revenue 
from such bagatelles as honour and reputation, had taken to 
herself two most fascinating lovers, and all the envy of her sex. 
A shrill lady behind Mr. Wogan’s shoulder was proposing a 
general act for divorcing all the people of England, so that those 
who pleased might marry again, whereby many reputations 
which stood in dire peril would be saved from exposure. Mr. 
Wogan had much ado not to shout ‘Hold your tongues, will 
you? Here, maybe, is life and death in the balance.’ 

He had got about half-way up the stairs when the shrill 
voice changed its tune, and now Mr. Wogan pricked up his ears. 

‘You have heard the new ballad? Oh, the sweetest, most 
malicious thing. You must certainly hear it. Smilinda, the 
Parson, and the Colonel! You know who Smilinda is? The 
Parson and the Colonel make a guess easy.’ She quoted a line or 
two. ‘It appears that the Parson has consoled himself with Rose, 
and snaps his fingers at Smilinda. Who wrote it? No one but 
Smilinda’s dear friend, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, that I will 
wager. “Tis the most ingenious thing; and most ingeniously 
given to the town just at the time when it will sting most. Poor 
Smilinda.’ The voice went off into a giggle, in the midst of 
which Mr. Wogan distinguished a name—Lord Sidney Beau- 
clerk’s. Mr. Wogan would hardly have heeded the name had he 
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not heard it again twice before he reached the stairhead, and 
each time in that same conjunction with the Parson and the 
Colonel, and the malicious aptness of the ballad. Even then he 
gave but scanty heed to Lord Sidney Beauclerk, for the know- 
ledge that the ballad was indeed become the common talk occu- 
pied his thoughts, and so thoroughly, that it was the nearest 
thing imaginable but he gave his name as Mr. Wogan to the 
lackey who announced him. 

Mr, Hilton however was announced, and Mr, Hilton stepped 
through the great doorway into the room, and made his bow. At 
the first he was sensible only of a great blaze of light spotted here 
and there with the flames of candles; of a floor polished like a 
mirror, of a throng of misty faces, a hubbub of voices, and a 
gorgeous motley of colours like the Turkish bazaars Lady Mary 
was used to describe. Then the faces grew distinct. Mr. Wogan 
noticed one or two of the honest party, who, knowing his incog- 
nito, threw a startled glance at him, and like the rats from the 
sinking ship, scuttled away as soon as his eyes met theirs, 

He looked around him for Lady Oxford. He could nat see 
her in the crowd which ebbed and flowed about the floor. There 
were card tables set against the walls, doubtless she would be 
seated at one of them. He glanced down the line of tables to his 
left. He did not see Lady Oxford, but his attention was seized 
by one particular table. It stood empty; a few packs of cards 
waited upon it for the players to handle, but by some strange 
chance it stood empty. It was the one vacant table in the room. 

Mr. Wogan was an Irishman, and now and again had his 
visionary moments, though he said little about them. As he 
looked at that one empty table a queer sort of fancy crept into 
his head, and, to be frank, struck something of a chill into his 
veins. It came upon him slowly that the table was not in truth 
empty at all; that in the midst of this velvet company, all jewels 
and compliments, there sat at this table a grey shrouded figure 
which silently awaited its player. 

Mr. Wogan was roused by a touch on his elbow. 

‘Mr. Hilton ?’ 

Mr. Hilton saw a dapper young gentleman at his side who 
looked like nothing so much as a tangle of ribbons swept up from 
@ milliner’s shop. 

‘To be sure,’ said Wogan. 

‘Her ladyship sits yonder.’ 

Mr. Wogan looked. Her ladyship sat with her back towards 
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him at the table nearest to that which stood empty. She had 
been screened from his sight by the young gentleman now at 
his elbow. As Wogan looked Lady Oxford turned with an anxious 
smile and a glance beyond his shoulder. The smile, the glance 
braced Mr. Wogan. For doubtless her ladyship looked to dis- 
cover whether the Parson followed in his steps. 

He approached Lady Oxford. By her side sat Colonel Mon- 
tague, black as thunder, and with a certain uneasy air of humili- 
ation, like a man that finds himself ridiculously placed, and yet 
has not the courage to move. Mr. Wogan was encouraged; he 
could have wished the Colonel in no other mood. Mr. Wogan 
suddenly understood that it was himself who was cast to play 
with the shrouded figure, and the stake was the privilege of 
crossing swords with Montague. 

From the Colonel his eye strayed to a youth who stood by 
Lady Oxford’s chair, and the sight of him clean took Wogan’s 
breath away. It was not merely his face, though even in that 
bright company he shone a planet among stars. Nature indeed, 
thought Wogan, must have robbed a good many women of their 
due share of looks before she compounded so much beauty in the 
making of one man, But even more remarkable than his beauty 
was his extraordinary likeness to Wogan’s King. At the first 
glance Wogan would have sworn that this youth was the King, 
grown younger, but that he knew his Majesty was at Antwerp 
waiting for the Blow to fall. At the second, however, he remarked 
a difference, The youth had the haunting eyes of the Stuarts, 
only they were lit with gaiety and sparkled with success ; he had 
the clear delicate features of the Stuarts, only they were rounded 
out of their rueful length, and in place of a sad gravity, were 
bright with a sunny contentment. Misfortune had cast no 
shadows upon the face, had dug no hollows about the eyes. 

Lady Oxford spoke to him, smiled at him, drooped towards 
him. The Colonel shifted a foot, set his lips tight and frowned. 

Wogan placed a hand upon his guide’s sleeve. 

‘Will you tell me, if you please, the name of her Jadyship’s 
new friend ?’ 

The young gentleman stared at Wogan. 

‘Let me perish, Mr. Hilton, but you are strangely out of the 
fashion. Or is it wit thus to affect an ignorance of our new 
conqueror, for whom women pine with love and men grow sour 
with envy? But indeed it is wit—the most engaging pleasantry. 
*T will make your reputation, Mr, Hilton,’ 
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‘It is pure ignorance,’ interrupted Wogan curtly. 

‘Indeed ? But I cannot bring myself to believeit.’ He stared 
at Wogan as though he was gazing at one of Dr. Swift’s Yahoos. 
‘Slit my weazand ifIcan. Sir, he is the gold leaf upon the pill 
of the world. For his sake dowagers mince in white and silver, 
and at times he has to take to his bed to protect himself from 
their assiduities.’ 

‘He has a dangerous face for these times,’ again Mr. Wogan 
broke in. 

‘Blame his grandmother for that, Mr. Hilton; he is of the 
royal blood. Nell Gwynn of pious memory gave his father birth. 
Our last Charles was his grandsire ; he hath Queen Mary’s eyes. 
It is Lord Sidney Beauclerk.’ 

‘I thought as much. He is a very intimate friend of her 
ladyship’s ?’ 

‘Mr. Hilton, the world is very grossier,’ remarked his guide, 
with a smirk. 

Mr. Wogan could have laughed. He understood why the 
Colonel looked so black, why the ballad was so maliciously apt, 
why my Lord Sidney Beauclerk was coupled with the Parson and 
the Colonel in the common talk. Her ladyship was taking a new 
lover. Colonel Montague was the crumpled ribbon that has done 
good service but is tossed into the cupboard to make way for 
fresher colours. The ballad was apt indeed. Mr. Wogan’s spirits 
rose with a bound. Sure here was an occasion for picking a 
quarrel with the Colonel ready to his hand. He bowed very low 
to her ladyship. Her ladyship went on punting. 

Colonel Montague looked at him, and then looked at him 
again with the same perplexity which Mr. Wogan had found so 
distasteful one evening in St. James’s Street four years before ; 
but he said nothing. Her ladyship laid down a card and gave 
Mr, Wogan a hand, which he kissed with proper ceremony. 

‘You have come late, Mr. Hilton,’ she said; ‘and you have 
come, it seems—alone ?’ 

‘Madam,’ replied Wogan, with a glance of great sympathy 
towards the Colonel, and in his softest brogue, ‘men are born to 
loneliness as the sparks fly upward.’ 

The Colonel took his meaning, and his face flushed. Wogan’s 
spirits rose higher. If only Montague was strung to the same 
pitch of exasperation and injury as the Parson had been in the 
like circumstances! The supposition seemed probable. Mr. Wogan 
could have rubbed his hands in sheer content. The Colonel, 
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however, made no rejoinder, and Mr. Wogan had to amuse himself 
by watching the play. 

It was little amusement, however, that Mr. Wogan got; on 
the contrary, as he watched his fears returned to him. Her 
ladyship was evidently in something of a flutter. She did not 
show her usual severe attention to the game. Now she called her 
black boy Sambo to bring her fan; now she would pat her 
spaniel ; now she would gaze through the crowd of perruques and 
laces towards the door. Her smile was fixed even when she paid 
her losses, and that was not her way, she being a bad loser. She 
was watching for someone, and that someone without a doubt was 
Mr. Kelly. Wogan could not but ask himself with what intention 
she watched. Her ladyship was taking a new lover, and for that 
reason the ballad struck her hard. Smilinda was not the woman 
to forgive the blow. She would assuredly blame Kelly for the 
ballad. Had she lured him here to strike back? She turned once 
more to Mr. Wogan, as though she would put some question to 
him; but, before she could open her lips, a name was bawled up 
the stairs, and a sudden hush fell upon the room. The throng in 
the doorway dissolved as if by magic, and between the doorway 
and Lady Oxford’s chair a clear path was drawn. The name was 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s. Everyone there knew of the 
ballad and laid it at Lady Mary’s door. 

Montague frowned and drummed with his knuckles on the 

«table; it was the only sound heard in the room. Then Lord 
Sidney noisily thrust back his chair, and, stepping past Lady 
Oxford, stood in the open space between her and the door with a 
frank, boyish championship for which Mr. Wogan at once pitied 
and liked him. 

The name was passed up the stairs from lackey to lackey, 
growing louder with each repetition. The silence was followed 
by a quick movement which ran through the room like a ripple 
across a pool, as each head was turned towards Lady Oxford to 
note how she would bear herself. She rose the radiant goddess of 
hospitality. 

‘There is no striving, Colonel Montague, against this run ot 
luck,’ she said, with the most natural ease; ‘but my dear Lady 
Mary is come to save me from ruin. Mrs. Hewett,’ she turned to 
her opposite, ‘ will you be tallier to our table? The bank is open 
toa bidder. No? Ah!’ and she took a step forwards to where 
her champion was standing apart, his hand on his hip, his face 
raised, ready to encounter even so dangerous an antagonist as 
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Lady Mary, ‘My Lord Sidney Beauclerk, you are not afraid?’ 
He looked at her, from her to the door. ‘Iam your servant,’ said 
she, with her eyelids half-closed over her eyes, ‘your grateful 
servant,’ and she motioned him to the table; ‘ for, being a woman, 
I positively die to hear what new scandal dear Lady Mary has set 
on foot.’ 

She spoke with an affectionate compassion for Lady Mary’s 
foible and an air of innocence which quite took aback the most 
part of her guests. Mr. Wogan, however, was better acquainted 
with her ladyship’s resources, and, thinking it de la bonne 
guerre, 

‘I can satisfy your ladyship’s curiosity,’ he said bluntly ; and 
with that the noise of the room sank to silence again. He was 
still standing by the card-table. Lady Oxford turned about to 
him something quickly. It may be she was disconcerted, or that 
anger got the upper hand with her. At all events, for an instant 
she dropped the mask. She gave Wogan one look; he never 
remembers, in all the strange incidents of his life, to have seen 
eyes so hard, so cold, and so cruel, or a face so venomous. In a 
second the look was gone, and the prettiest smile of inquiry was 
softening about her mouth. ‘There is a new poem, is there not, 
from Lady Mary’s kind muse?’ said Wogan. 

‘A new poem!’ cries she. ‘Let us hear it, I pray. It would 
be the worst of ill-breeding had I not knowledge enough to 
congratulate my friend. The happy subject of the poem, 
Mr. Hilton ?’ 

Lady Oxford took a step towards him. She was all courtesy 
and politeness, but Mr. Wogan, while he recognised her bravery, 
had her look of a second ago very distinct before his eyes, and 
was in no mood for pity. He bowed with no less courtesy. 

‘It is thought to be an allegory,’ he said, ‘ wherein the arm of 
flesh is preferred before a spiritual—blade.’ 

The rejoinder, as it seemed, was approved, for the ladies 
whispered behind their fans, and here and there a man checked a 
laugh. Lady Oxford met the thrust with all the appearances of 
unconcern. 

‘And tagged with Latin, Mr. Hilton?’ she asked. That was 
enough for Mr. Wogan. Lady Oxford knew the ballad, and gave 
it to Lady Mary. Without a doubt she must believe Mr. Kelly 
supplied Lady Mary with the matter of it. ‘Of a truth the 
ballad will be tagged with Latin. Sure Lady Mary has scholars 
enough among her friends who would not let her wit go naked 
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when a scrap of Latin could cover it decently—indeed, too 
decently at times, for, though we always see the Latin, one is 
hard put to it now and then to discover the wit. Do you not 
think so, Mr.— Hilton?’ She paused ever so slightly before the 
name, and ever so slightly drawled it, with just a hint of menace 
in her accent. Mr. Hilton, none the less, got a clear enough 
knowledge of the dangerous game he was playing. Lady Oxford 
had but to say ‘Mr. Wogan,’ and it would not be Mr. Wogan who 
would have the chance of playing a hand with the figure at the 
empty table. 

Lady Mary’s name was now called out from the doorway, and 
Mr. Wogan was glad enough to leave the encounter to her 
worthier hands. Lady Mary sailed into the room; Lady Oxford 
swam forwards to meet her. The two ladies dissolved almost in 
smiles and courtesies. 

‘We were in despair, dearest Lady Mary; we feared you 
would baulk us of your company. France, they said, was happy 
in your sunshine.’ 

‘France, madam ?’ asked Lady Mary. 

‘It was your dear friend Mr. Pope who said you had withdrawn 
thither—la, in the strangest hurry !’ 

‘Indeed, very like! I denied Mr. Pope my door two days 
ago, and his vanity could only conceive I was gone abroad.’ 

‘Your ladyship was wise. A poet’s tongue wags most indis- 
creetly. Not that anyone believes those fanciful creatures. A 
romance of a—a M. Rémond for whom you should have placed 
money in the sinking South Sea; the Frenchman arriving in 
London in a hurry; Lady Mary in a hurry arriving in France; a 
kind of country dance figure of partners crossing. A story 
indubitably false, to the knowledge of all your ladyship’s friends, 
as I took occasion to say at more than one house where the 
rumour was put about.’ 

Lady Oxford had scored the first point in the game, as Wogan 
reckoned and marked ‘ Fifteen—love’ with chagrin. However, 
he took some comfort from Lady Mary’s face, which was grown 
dangerously sweet and good-natured. Nor was his confidence 
vain, for Lady Mary did more than hold her ground. 

‘Your ladyship’s good will,’ said she, ‘is my sufficient 
defence. My Lord Oxford is here? It is long since I paid him 
my respects.’ 

‘Alas, my dear Lord has lain these last six weeks at Bramp- 
ton Bryan,’ sighed Lady Oxford, ‘with a monstrous big toe all 
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swathed in flannel. Your ladyship, I fear, can only greet my 
husband by proxy.’ 

There was just a sparkle of triumph in Lady Mary’s eyes. 

‘By proxy!’ said she; ‘ with all the willingness in the world’ ; 
and she swept a courtesy to Colonel Montague, who was coming 
forward to join them. 

Lady Oxford flirted her fan before her face. 

A murmur almost of applause ran from group to group of the 
company. 

Mr. Wogan, who loved the game of tennis, marked ‘ Fifteen— 
all.’ 

At that moment a clock upon the mantleshelf chimed the 
half-hour. In fifteen minutes the Parson would arrive, and Mr. 
Wogan had not played his hand. He moved a few yards from 
the table at which Lord Sidney Beauclerk, with his eyes upon 
Lady Oxford, was dealing the cards, and stood apart by the empty 
table, wondering how he should do. He picked up a pack of 
cards idly, and Lady Mary spoke again: 

‘I interrupted your ladyship’s game.’ 

‘Nay, your coming was the most welcome diversion. Colonel 
Montague,’ said Lady Oxford, as she was gliding back to her 
table, ‘shared my bank and played with the worst of luck. I 
declare the Colonel has ruined me’; and so retired out of range 
of Lady Mary’s guns. 

The Colonel followed Lady Oxford. Lady Mary turned to 
Mr. Wogan, and in a voice loud enough for others than Mr. 
Wogan to hear: 

‘What!’ said she, ‘was Lady Oxford ruined by Colonel 
Montague? I did not think their acquaintance was of so old a 
standing.’ 

‘Thirty—fifteen,’ said Mr. Wogan, in an abstraction. 

Lady Mary stared. 

‘I was but marking the game and scoring points to your 
ladyship,’ Wogan said. 

Colonel Montague had heard Lady Mary’s sally, for he stopped. 
Lord Sidney Beauclerk had heard it, for he rose ag though to 
mark his disbelief, and handed Lady Oxford to her chair with a 
sort of air of protection very pretty in the boy. It seemed, 
indeed, as though even Lady Oxford was touched, for her face was 
half turned towards Mr. Wogan, and he saw it soften with some- 
thing like pity and her eyes swam for an instant in tears. It was 

new, no doubt, for the spider to feel compassion for the fly, but 
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Mr. Wogan was not altogether surprised, for he began to find the 
fly very much to his own taste. It was a clean-limbed, generous 
lad, that looked mighty handsome in the bravery of his pink satin 
coat, and without one foppish affectation from his top-knot to his 
shoe-buckles. 

Mr. Wogan was still holding the pack of cards in his hands, 

‘You have a mind to play?’ asked Lady Mary. 

Wogan looked at the clock. He had only fifteen minutes for 
his business as lightning conductor. In fifteen minutes the 
Parson would be here. 

‘If you will present me to the player I have a mind to play 
with,’ said he, dropping the pack on the table. 

‘ With all my heart,’ said she ; ‘ name him.’ 

‘Colonel Montague.’ 

Her ladyship looked at Wogan doubtfully, and beckoned the 
Colonel with her fan. The Colonel, who had his own feud with 
Lady Mary over the supposed authorship of the ballad, made as 
though he had not seen her summons. Lady Mary repeated it 
with no better result, and finally took a step or two towards him. 
Montague could no longer affect to misunderstand. 

‘I wish to present you to a friend,’ she said, as Colonel 
Montague joined her. 

‘If your ladyship will excuse me,’ said the Colonel coldly, 
‘T have no taste for the acquaintance of Irish Adventurers.’ 

Mr. Wogan was not out of earshot, and laughed gleefully as 
he caught the insult. Here was his opportunity come in the 
nick of time. 

‘Did anyone mention me?’ he said pleasantly, as he came 
round the card-table. But before the Colonel could answer, or 
Lady Mary interfere, the servant at the door announced ‘ 

‘Dr. and Miss Townley !’ 

Wogan’s heart gave a leap. He swore beneath his breath. 

‘Miss Townley?’ asked her ladyship, who had caught ‘his 
oath. 

‘Is Rose, the Rose,’ replied Wogan. 

Lady Mary knew the ballad, knew who Rose was, and looked 
perplexed as to why Lady Oxford had asked her. Mr. Wogan, on 
the other hand, was no longer perplexed at all. His doubt was 
now a certainty. Lady Oxford had prepared a scenic revenge, a 
coup de thédtre. To this end, and to prove her ignorance of the 
ballad, she had invited Kelly, Montague, and Rose. 

Of the coup de théitre her ladyship had got more than she 
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bargained for. On her bosom Miss Townley wore diamonds that 
caught the eye even in that Aladdin’s treasure house of shining 
stones, and, among the diamonds, the portrait of Lady Oxford. 
Her ladyship saw it, and grew white as marble. Miss Townley 
saw Lady Oxford, knew the face of the miniature that she had 
thought was the Queen’s, and blushed like the dawn. Her hand 
flew to her neck as she courtesied deep to Lady Oxford’s courtesy ; 
when she rose, by some miracle of female skill, the miniature and 
the diamonds had vanished. Rising at the same moment, Lady 
Oxford looked herself again. But the women understood each other 
now, and, as they purred forth their politesses, Wogan knew that 
the buttons were off the foils. 

He had his own game to play, that would brook no waiting, 
and he played it without pause. Lady Mary had moved towards 
the door. Colonel Montague was gliding back to his old posi- 
tion near Lord Sidney. Wogan followed Colonel Montague and 
stopped him. 

‘Sir,’ said he, in a low brogue, ‘I fancied that I caught 
a little word of yours that reflected on me counthry and me 
honour,’ 

‘For your country, sir,’ replied the Colonel politely, ‘ your 
speech bewrayeth you, but the habitation of your honour is less 
discernible.’ 

‘’Faith, Colonel,’ said Wogan, who found his plan answering 
to his highest expectations, ‘you are so ready with your tongue 
that you might be qualifying for an Irishman, Doubtless you 
are as ready to take a quiet little walk, in which case I shall be 
most happy to show you where my honour inhabits. But to 
speak the plain truth, it is somewhat too near the point of my 
sword to make Lady Oxford’s drawing-room a convenient place 
for the exhibition.’ 

Colonel Montague smiled at the pleasantry in an agreeable 
way which quite went to Wogan’s heart. 

‘ With all the goodwill imaginable,’ said he, ‘I will take that 
walk with you to-morrow,’ and he made a bow and turned 
away. 

‘But, Colonel,’ said Wogan in some disappointment, ‘ why not 
to-night ?’ 

‘There are certain formalities. For instance, I was not for- 
tunate enough to catch your name.’ 

‘Tis as ancient as any in Ireland,’ cried Wogan in a heat, 
quite forgetting his incognito, ‘My forefathers ; 
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‘Ah, sir, they were kings, no doubt,’ interrupted Montague 
with the gravest politeness. 

‘No, sir, viceroys only,’ answered Wogan with indifference, ‘ up 
to Edward I.’ 

‘Your Highness,’ said the Colonel, and he bowed to the ground, 
‘I reckon to-morrow a more suitable time.’ 

Mr. Wogan was tickled out of his ill-humour, and began to 
warm to the man. 

‘Sure, Colonel, you and I will be the best of good friends after 
I have killed you, and for the love of mercy let that be to-ni,ht. 
Look!’ and stepping to the window he drew aside the curtain. 
‘ Look,’ said he, peering out, ‘it is the sweetest moonlight that 
ever kissed a sword-blade! Oh, to-night, Colonel!’ Then he 
dropped the curtain something suddenly, and changed his tone. 
‘You prefersunlight ? Very well,sir. But you will acknowledge 
that to-morrow I have the earliest claims on your leisure.’ 

Colonel Montague bowed. 

‘The word, you will remember, was an Irish Adventurer.’ 
Wogan impressed it upon him. 

‘Sir, I am wedded to the phrase. You will send your. friend 
to me at Mrs. Kilburne’s, in Ryder Street.’ 

‘Mrs. Kilburne’s!’ exclaimed Wogan. 

Wogan might have guessed as much had he used his brains, 
It was at the corner of Ryder Street that he had plumped upon 
Montague when he came down to London from Glenshiel. It 
was under a portico in Ryder Street that the Parson and he had 
seen Montague on the night they had driven out on the first 
journey to Brampton Bryan. It was at Mrs. Kilburne’s door that 
Wogan had seen Montague that afternoon. The Colonel was 
her fine gentleman upon the first floor. Sure, the Parson had 
the worst luck in the world. At all events, the Colonel was a 
gentleman. Wogan consoled himself. with that reflection as he 
thought of Mr. Kelly’s despatch box in the scrutoire of the parlour 
below. 

That thought led Wogan’s eyes again to the clock. It was 
half an hour past ten, The Parson was due in ten minutes. 

‘Good-bye t’ye, Colonel,’ he said hastily to Montague, as 
hastily turned towards the door. He almost knocked against 
Rose, who was standing close by his elbow. She made an effort 
to detain him; he breathed a word of apology. It did not occur 
to him then that she might have overheard his conversation 
with the Colonel. He hurried past Lady Oxford and Dr, 
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Townley, who was talking of his old schooldays when he knew 
Lord Oxford. 

‘Mr. Hilton,’ said her ladyship. Mr. Hilton was deaf as a bed- 
post. For when he had looked into the street he had seen some- 
thing in the roadway of which the Parson should have knowledge 
before he reached the house. It was that something which had 
made him drop the curtain so quickly and fall in so quickly with 
the Colonel’s objections. A link-boy’s torch had flashed for a 
second upon a face on the other side of the road, and the face 
was Scrope’s. Scrope was watching the house. 

Wogan pressed through the throng towards the door, but 
before he could reach it a firm hand closed upon his arm. He 
looked round. Lord Sidney Beauclerk was standing by his side 
with a flushed, angry face. 

‘A word with you, Mr. Hilton!’ 

‘A hundred, my lord, in half an hour,’ said Wogan, and shook 
himself free. He must warn the Parson and turn him back from 
the house. But he was too late. In the doorway of the street 
he met Mr. Kelly, whose face wore a singular air of content. And 
on the other side of the road stood Scrope with his head turned 
towards the doorway. He knew that the Parson had come. 

Mr. Wogan took Kelly’s arm, and led him to the shady side 
of the street, out of the noisy crowd of lackeys and link-boys. 

‘These divines err,’ said Kelly, ‘who condemn the occasional 
casting of lots. It is not an ill game.’ 

‘Then you found our lurking luck ?’ 

‘Six rouleaux of gold,’ said Mr. Kelly, tenderly caressing his 
pocket. 

‘ The sinews of war, and we are like to need them.’ 

‘Then the coast is not clear ?’ 

‘Clear!’ said Wogan, ‘there is every sign of thunder, wind, 
and earthquake, First, Montague is here!’ 

‘ And here is his Capulet !’ said Kelly smiling. 

Wogan smiled too, having secured the Colonel. 

‘Then Miss Townley is here, and, George, she was wearing 
my lady’s miniature. The women know each other.’ 

George’s mouth opened, and his utterance was stayed. 
Then, 

‘It is a trap, I go home, he said, Despair spoke in his 
voice, 

‘No!’ Mr, Wogan’s plans had changed, 

‘Why not? I have no more to lose, and my duty to do,’ 
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‘You do not go home, for Scrope is watching the house. He 
has seen you come. He is behind us now.’ Mr. Kelly’s hand 
went to his sword, but Wogan checked him. ‘Don’t let him 
think you know. We must leave the house together, and your 
duty is to be just now where Miss Townley is. Be quick!’ 

The argument had weight with Mr. Kelly. Wogan had his 
reasons for advancing it. If they went away together, Wogan 
could engage Mr. Scrope’s attentions while the Parson went safely 
on to Ryder Street. The two passed out of the shade, but not 
before George had placed his hand in Wogan’s. His hand was 
cold as ice. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


LADY OXFORD’s ‘COUP DE THEATRE,’ 











THe Parson, when the two friends had climbed the crowded stairs, 
began making his way towards his fate and Lady Oxford’s table, 
with a smile on his face. He did not see Rose, who was a little 
apart, hidden from him by a group of strangers. Wogan was 
about joining her, when a woman’s voice whispered in his ear : 

‘You are mad!’ 

The voice was Lady Mary’s. 

‘You are mad, both of you! 
coast by now. What bring: him here ? 
to him.’ 

‘True,’ said Wogan, remembering the letter which he had 
picked up in the Parson’s lodging, and slipped into his pocket. 
It had been thrust clean out of his mind at the Deanery by those 
more pressing questions as to how the Blow had been discovered, 
and how they were to escape from the consequences of the dis- 
covery. He drew it out, still sealed up. 

‘ He has not opened it?’ she asked. 

‘He has not seen it,’ replied Wogan, who began to fear from 
her ladyship’s discomposure that the letter held news of an urgent 
importance. She took the letter from his hands, and broke the seal. 

‘ This was my message,’ she said. There was no scrap of writing 
in the letter, but a feather from a bird’s wing. 

‘The feather is white,’ said Wogan. ‘We could not have 


mounted it.’ 
‘He loses his life.’ 
‘Perhaps, but he keeps his honour. There is something that 








He should be half-way to the 
I wrote, or rather I sent 
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he must do in London if by any means he can ; and the best hope 
lies in audacity.’ 

Mr. Wogan tore up the sheet on which her ladyship had written 
Mr, Johnson’s name into fragments too minute for anyone to piece 
them together again. 

‘This proof of your good will,’ said he, ‘shall not rise in 
judgment against you.’ 

‘But you?’ said Lady Mary. ‘Why do you stay ?’ 

Wogan laughed. 

‘For one thing, I have a little business of my own to settle, 
and—well : 

‘ And,’ said she, ‘ your friend’s in danger.’ 

She spoke with so much kindliness that Mr. Wogan felt a trifle 
awkward, and turned his eyes from her face. He saw that Rose 
still stood alone, though many of the gallants eyed her through 
their quizzing-glasses. 

‘Lady Mary,’ he said, ‘ you have the kindest heart!’ 

‘Hush! Whisper it,’ she replied, ‘or you will destroy my 
reputation. What service would you have me do now ?’ 

‘You see Miss Rose? You have read a certain ballad which 
the ignorant give to your ladyship? And you know Lady Oxford. 
It is Miss Rose Townley’s first visit to this house, and one cannot 
believe that Lady Oxford asked her with any amiable intention.’ 

‘ And I am to be Lady Oxford’s spoil-sport ?’ 

‘It has gone beyond sport. At this moment her ladyship has 
murder in her mind. The girl entered the room wearing our 
hostess’s portrait in diamonds,’ and he told her shortly how she 
came to wear it. 

Lady Mary looked her horror. 

‘She has hidden it, but you will not leave the girl?’ 

Lady Mary nodded, her lips tight closed. 

Wogan presented the girl. Lady Mary made room for her at 
her side, and Wogan only heard her say, ‘ My dear, be brave, you 
tremble.’ 

What else passed Wogan did not desire to hear. Lady Mary 
had faults, they say, as a woman, but she was of a manlike courage, 
and her’s was the friendship of a man. Never did woman need it 
more than Miss Townley, and never, sure, was counsel and comfort 
wiser and kinder than that which, Wogan knew later, Lady Mary 
gave to the angry, frightened, and bewildered girl. 

Her credentials were Wogan’s name ; the girl could not suspect 
them. How had she come hither? Lady Oxford had invited her 
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father, she said, as a schoolfellow of my lord’s, and had asked, too, 
for the daughter’s company. Then the young lady was lured, her 
new friend said, by a wicked woman for a cruel purpose. That 
purpose must be defeated at any cost—at all costs. Lady Mary 
glanced at the guilt and guilelessness of our sex. Kelly, too, had 
been entrapped, before he knew Rose, but that was ended. Lady 
Mary certainly knew it was ended, however things appeared. 
According to men’s notions, he was compelled to lie about the 
miniature. Now Miss Townley might, if she chose, give Kelly 
his congé to-morrow. To-night she must know nothing, see no- 
thing, bear no grudge, be staunch; she owed it to her honour, to 
the honour of her sex, to Kelly’s very life, and to her revenge, if 
she craved for one, on the false enchantress. That was Lady 
Mary’s sermon. And the lesson was needed. She reported it 
later to Wogan who, at this moment, was following the Parson 
with all his eyes. 

Lady Oxford at the card-table was greeting Kelly with 
a conspicuous kindness. Her smile was one wide welcome. 

‘My dear Mr. Johnson,’ she said, ‘ you are grateful as flowers 
worked on the very finest Alengon. Sure you bring me those laces 
for which I gave you a commission in Paris, and the lutestring 
from my Lady Mar.’ 

Mr. Kelly murmured a word that the laces were below, and he 
hoped her ladyship would be satisfied. But his eyes searched the 
room all the time for Rose, whom he could not see. 

‘You shall show me them!’ cried Lady Oxford; ‘ but first 
you must bring me luck. Mr. Johnson and I were always lucky 
before he went abroad.’ She spoke with a proyoking smile at 
Colonel Montague, and then shot a quick glance at Lord Sidney 
Beauclerk, who was now risen from the table, and stood ina 
window watching her. 

The glance said plain as writing, ‘You understand. I have 
to face out the ballad. I can trust you.’ Wogan’s blood boiled as he 
noticed and read the look, for it was just that tender appeal to her 
lover’s faith which always brought about the lover’s undoing. 
Lord Sidney’s young face flushed with pride at the trust she 
reposed in him, and she continued to Kelly : 

‘Look over my hand, Mr. Johnson ; you must not leave me. 
What card shall I choose? You, Colonel Montague, I discard you. 
I appoint you to the Commissariat, run and see that Lady Rich 
does not starve. She is leaving her party with the air of a loser, 
and needs the comforts of chicken and champagne. But first let 
me make you better acquainted with the gentleman who supersedes 
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you. Mr. Johnson, the right-hand man of my dear Bishop of 
Rochester.’ There she stopped short in a pretty confusion, as 
though the words had slipped from her lips against her will. 
‘Who should be thrown to the lions,’ growled the Colonel to 
himself, and added gruffly, ‘Mr. Johnson and I have met before.’ 
The Colonel turned his broad scarlet back with the ghost of a 
bow, and went reluctantly to Lady Rich, a mature matron, dressed 
to kill, in virginal white. Wogan watched them out of the door, 
and was again turning back to the card-table, when again Lord 
Sidney Beauclerk’s hand was laid on his sleeve. 
‘A word with you, Mr. Hilton,’ said he in a hard voice. 
‘When the half-hour is past, my lord,’ said Wogan, looking at 
his watch. ‘There are still eight minutes and a few seconds.’ 
‘I will set my watch by yours,’ said the lad with great dignity ; 
which he did, and went back to his corner. 
Mr. Johnson’s welcome, meanwhile, was as that of the 
prodigal swain. He made more than one effort to slip from her 
side and go in search of Rose, but Lady Oxford would not let him 
go. She had eyes only for him; eyes to caress. Many curious 
people watched the scene as at a play. All the town knew the 
ballad, and here was Lady Oxford’s reply. Mr. Johnson and 
Lady Oxford were to all seeming the best of friends, and no more 
than friends, for was not Miss Townley in the room to testify the 
limits of their friendship ? 
A shifting of the groups gave Wogan suddenly a view of Rose 
Townley. She was still talking with Lady Mary, or rather she 
was still listening to her, and threw in now and again a short 
reply. But she spoke with an occupied air, and her eyes were 
drawn ever towards the card-table, at which Lady Oxford was 
practising her blandishments on the Parson. Then to Wogan’s 
relief a few ladies and gentlemen stepped between, and the living 
screen hid him from her view. 
At this moment Lady Oxford lost heavily. 
‘An ace? Sonica! I am bankrupt!’ she cried, and rising 
from the table she addressed the Parson. ‘Mr. Johnson, you 
bring me no better luck than did the Colonel. I must console 
myself with private talk, and news of lace and lutestring. What 
have you brought me? Come, I positively die to see,’ and so, 
with her sweetest smile, she carried off the Parson, 
It was thus she had wrought on that first night when Kelly 
met the Colonel, but there was a mighty difference in Kelly’s 
demeanour. Then he had given her his arm with the proudest 
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gallantry. Now her ladyship went out of her way to lead him 
past Rose, where she sat with Lady Mary. He threw an imploring 
glance at the girl, and followed in Lady Oxford’s wake, the very 
figure of discomfort. 

Fine smiles rippled silently round the company as the pair 
made their way to the door. Rose watched them, her face grown 
very hard and white, but she said no word until they had gone. 
She stood motionless, except that her bosom rose and fell quickly. 
Then she turned to Lady Mary. 

‘I must bid your ladyship goodnight,’ she said ; ‘ I have stayed 
too long.’ 

Pride kept her voice clear, her words steady, but it could not 
mask the pain of her face. 

‘What ails you, child? You must smile. Smile!’ whispered 
Lady Mary. But Rose was struck too hard. She lowered her 
eyes and fixed them on the floor to hide the humiliation they 
expressed, but she could not smile. She tried, but no more came 
of it than a quiver at the corners of her lips, and then she set her 
mouth firmly, as though she could not trust herself. 

‘I thought I had persuaded you,’ whispered Lady Mary. ‘It is 
for honour, it is for life. Appearances are nothing. You must stay.’ 

‘I thank your ladyship, who are most kind. I will stay,’ 
said the girl. Her face flushed purely with a delicate, proud 
anger. 

Lady Mary presented her to some of her friends, with whom 
Rose bore herself bravely. Wogan saw that she had taken her 
part, and blessed Lady Mary. 

He had followed Lady Oxford and the Parson out of the room, 
and leaned over the balusters while they descended the stairs. 
It was an ominous business, this summons of Lady Oxford. Why 
must she carry him off alone with her? What blow had she to 
strike? Mr. Wogan was not surprised that Kelly had turned 
pale, and though he held his head erect, had none the less the 
air of one led to the sacrifice. To make the matter yet more 
ominous, Lady Oxford herself seemed in a flutter of excitement ; 
her colour was heightened ; she sparkled with even more than her 
usual beauty ; her tongue rattled with even more than its usual 
liveliness. 

Half-way down the stairs she met Lady Rich and Colonel 
Montague mounting. Lady Oxford stopped and spoke to the 
Colonel. Mr. Wogan caught a word or two, such as ‘Miss 
Townley—the poor girl knows no one.’ Kelly started a little; 


the Colonel sullenly bowed. Lady Oxford, leaning upon Mr. 
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Kelly’s arm in order to provoke the Colonel, must needs in pity 
bid the Colonel wait upon Rose in order to provoke Mr. Kelly. 
There Wogan recognised her ladyship’s refinements. 

The pair passed down to the foot of the stairs. To the right 
of the staircase a door gave onto that little room into which Kelly 
had led Lady Oxford on the night of the Masquerade. Lady 
Oxford left his arm and went towards it. 

Kelly remained standing by the stairs, very still. It was in 
that room that Lady Oxford had discovered the Chevalier’s like- 
ness in the lid of the snuff-box, and had deceived him into the 
belief that she was, heart and soul, as deep in the Cause as he. It 
was that room which had witnessed the beginnings of the history. 
Now it seemed it was like to see the end. 

Kelly looked up the stairs and saw his friend’s face. He 
smiled, in a quiet, hopeless way, and then Lady Oxford threw open 
the door. She turned back to Kelly, a languorous smile upon her 
lips, a tender light in her eyes. Neither the smile nor the look 
had power to beguile the two men any longer. Kelly stepped 
forwards to her like a man that is tired. Wogan had again the 
queer sense of incongruity. Behind him voices laughed and 
chattered, in some room to his left music sounded; and here at 
the foot of the stairs was a woman all smiles and graces playing 
with Life and Death as a child with toys, 

The pair passed into the room. The door shut behind them. 
The click of the latch is one of the things Wogan never will 
forget, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHEREIN A NEW FLY DISCOURSES ON THE INNOCENCE OF 
THE SPIDER’S WEB. 


Wocan was still leaning on the rail of the balustrade when a 
watch was held beneath his nose, 

‘The half hour is gone, Mr. Hilton,’ said Lord Sidney 
Beauclerk, 

‘True,’ said Wogan, ‘it is now a quarter past eleven.’ His 
eyes moved from the watch to the closed door. ‘ Half*an hour, 
my lord,” he mused, ‘a small trifle of minutes. You may 
measure it by grains of sand, but, if you will, for each grain of 
sand you may count a life.’ 

‘You hit my sentiments to a nicety.’ 

Lord Sidney spoke with a grave significance which roused 
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Wogan from his reflections. The lad’s face was hard ; his eyes 
gloomy and fierce. Wogan remembered that, when Lord Sidney 
had spoken before, he had not seemed in the best of good 
humour. 

‘My lord,’ he said, ‘ we can hardly talk with comfort here in 
the doorway.’ He led the way back into the inner withdrawing 
room and across the room to the recess of a window. 

‘ Here we shall be private,’ he said. 

‘Mr. Hilton, you spoke a little while ago of a ballad, wherein, 
to use your words, the arm of flesh was preferred to a spiritual 
Blade. That may have been wit, of which I do not profess to be 
the judge. But you aimed an insult at a woman, and any man 
may claim to be the judge of that.’ 

‘My lord,’ answered Wogan gently, ‘you do not know the 
woman. I could wish you never will.’ 

Lord Sidney laughed with a sharp scorn which brought the 
blood into Wogan’s face. It was plain the remark was counted 
an evasion. 

‘ At all events I know an insult when I hear it. Let us keep 
to the insult, Mr. Hilton. It reaped its reward, for here and 
there a coward smirked his applause.’ Lord Sidney’s voice began 
to tremble with passion. ‘But it has yet to be paid for. You 
must pay for it to me,’ and since Wogan kept silence, his passion 
‘of a sudden got the upper hand, and in a low quick voice-— 
there was as much pain as anger in it—‘ It hurts me,’ he said, 
clenching his hands, ‘ it positively hurts me. Here is a woman’ 
—he stopped in full flight, and blushed with a youthful sort of 
shame at his eloguence—‘ a woman, sir, in a word, and you must 
torture her with your brave sneers and she must wear a smiling 
face while her heart bleeds! Mr. Hilton, are youa man? Why, 
then, so am I, and it humiliates me that we should both be men, 
The humiliation will not pass even after,’ and he drew a breath in 
through his shut teeth, ‘ after I have killed you.’ 

Mr. Wogan had listened to the outburst with all the respect 
he thought due toa boy’s frank faith. A boy—Wogan’s years 
were not many more than his, but he had seen mankind, and 
marvelled how they will trust a woman who, they know, has 
fooled one man, if but a husband. But, at Lord Sidney’s talk 
of killing him, Wogan sank the philosopher and could not repress 
a grin. 

‘Kill me, my young friend, ne fait ce tour qui veut,’ he said ; 
‘but sure you may try if you will. You will not be the first who 
has tried.’ 
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‘I have no doubt of that,’ said Lord Sidney gravely, ‘and you 
will oblige me by using another word. I may be young, Mr, 
Hilton, but I thank God I am not your friend.’ 

There was a dignity, a sincerity in his manner which to Mr, 
Wogan’s ears robbed the speech of all impertinence. Wogan 
simply bowed and said : 


‘If you will send your friend to Burton’s Coffee House in the 





morning 

‘To Burton’s Coffee House.’ 

Lord Sidney turned away. Mr. Wogan drew aside the curtain 
of the window and stared out into the night with an unusual 
discontent, Across the road Mr. Scrope was still lurking in the 
shadow—a hired spy. Very like, he had once been just such 
another honest lad, with just the same chivalry, before my lady 
cast her covetous eyeson him. Down stairs in the little room the 
Parson was at grips, for the Cause, for his sweetheart, for his 
liberty, and may be for his life, with little prospect of a safe 
issue, It seemed a pity that Lord Sidney Beauclerk should be 
wasted too. 

‘My lord,’ said Wogan, calling after Lord Sidney. And 
Lord Sidney came back. Wogan was still holding the curtain 
aside; he had some vague thought of relating Scrope’s history, 
but his first glance at Lord Sidney’s face showed to him it would 
not avail. Lord Sidney would disbelieve it utterly, Wogan 
dropped the curtain, 

* How old is your lordship ?’ he asked. 

Lord Sidney looked surprised, as well he might, and then 
blushed for his youth. 

‘I am twenty,’ he said, ‘and some months,’ with considerable 
emphasis on the months as though they made a world of dif- 
ference. 

‘Ah,’ replied Wogan, ‘I am of the century’s age, twenty-two 
and some more months, You are astonished, my lord. But when 
I was fifteen I fought in battles.’ 

‘ Was it to tell me this you called me back ?’ 

‘No,’ said Wogan solemnly, ‘ but you meet me to-morrow, I 
am not sure that I could do you better service than by taking 
care that you meet no one afterwards. It was that I had to tell 
you,’ and he added with a smile, ‘ but I do not think I shall bring 
myself to do you that service.’ 

Lord Sidney’s face changed a little from its formal politeness. 
He eyed Mr. Wogan as though for a moment he doubted whether 
he had not mistaken his man. Then he said: 
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‘In a duel, Mr. Hilton, there are two who fight.’ 
‘Not always, my lord. Sometimes there is one who only 
defends,’ and with that they parted. Clamorous dames took Lord 
Sidney captive. Wogan looked at his watch. Five minutes had 
passed since that latch had clicked. He strolled out of the room 
to the stairs. The door was still shut. He came back into the 
room and stood by Lady Mary, who was describing to Rose the 
characters of those who passed by. She looked anxiously at 
Wogan, who had no comforting news and shook his head, but she 
did not cease from her rattle. 

‘And here comes Colonel Montague with a yellow bundle of 
bones tied up in parchment,’ she cried. Lady Rich was the 
bundle of bones in parchment. ‘Colonel Montague, well, my 
dear, he is a gallant officer in the King’s guards who fought at 
Preston, and he owes his life to a noisy Irish boy who has since 
grown out of all recognition.’ 

Here Rose suddenly looked up at Wogan. 

‘It was this Colonel Montague you saved !’ said she. 

‘Hush,’ whispered Wogan, who had his own reasons for 
wishing the Colonel should discover nothing upon that head. 
‘ Remember, if you please, that my name is Hilton.’ 

Colonel Montague led Lady Rich to the sofa. 

‘Colonel, has fortune deserted you that you look so glum?’ 
asked Lady Mary. 


‘I am on the losing hand indeed, your ladyship, to-night,’ 
said Montague bitterly. 

‘Well, malheureux en jeu,’ said her ladyship maliciously, 
‘you may take comfort from the rest of the proverb.’ 

Lady Rich shook her rose-coloured ribbons, a girlish simpleton 
of forty summers. 

‘I am vastly ashamed of being so prodigiously ignorant,’ said 
she. ‘I daresay I ask a mighty silly question, but what is the 
rest ?’ 

‘French, my dear, and it means that fifteen years is the 
properest age for a woman to continue at, but why need one 
be five ?’ 

Colonel Montague smiled grimly. Mr. Wogan stifled a laugh. 
Lady Rich looked somewhat disconcerted. 

‘Oh, is that a proverb ?’ said she with a minauderie. ‘I shall 
dote on proverbs,’ and so she simpered out of range. 

Lady Mary lifted up her hands. 

‘ Regardez cet animal!’ she cried; ‘considérez ce néait. 
There’s a pretty soul to be immortal.’ 
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‘Your ladyship is cruel,’ said Rose in remonstrance. 

‘Nay, my dear, it is the only way to keep her quiet. My 
Lady Rich is like a top that hums senselessly. You must whip it 
hard enough and then it goes to sleep and makes no noise. Mr. 
Hilton, are you struck dumb ?’ 

Mr. Hilton’s ears were on the stretch to catch the sound of a 
door, and making an excuse he moved away. Suspense kept him 
restless; it seemed every muscle in his body clamoured to be 
doing. He walked again to the window. Scrope was still fixed 
at his post. Wogan sauntered out of the room to the stairs, and 
down the stairs to the hall. The hall was empty. The door of 
the little room was shut, and no sound came through it, either of 
word or movement. Wogan wished he had been born a house- 
maid, that he might lean his ear against the keyhole without any 
shame at the eavesdropping. He stood at the stair-foot gazing at 
the door as though his eyes would melt the oak by the ardour of 
their look. Above, the voices laughed, the smooth music mur- 
mured of all soft pleasures. Here, in the quiet of the hall, 
Wogan began to think the door would never open; he had a 
foolish fancy that he was staring at the lid of a coffin sealed down 
until the Judgment Day, and indeed the room might prove a 
coffin. He looked at his watch; only a poor quarter of an hour 
had passed since the door had closed. Wogan could not believe 
it; he shook his watch in the belief that it had stopped, and then 
a hubbub arose in the street. The noise drew nearer and nearer, 
and Wogan could distinguish the shouts of newsboys crying their 
papers. What they cried as yet he could not hear. In the great 
room at the head of the stairs the voices of a sudden ceased ; here 
and there a window was thrown open. The ominous din rang 
through the open windows and floated down the stairs, first the 
vague cries, then the sound of running feet, and last of all the 
words, clear as a knell: 

‘Bloody Popish Plot! A Plot discovered !’ 

So Lady Oxford had played her cards. The plot was out; 
Scrope was in the street; the Parson was trapped. Wogan 
determined to open that door. He took his hand from the balus- 
trade, but before he had advanced a step, the door was opened 
from within, Her ladyship sailed forth upon Mr. Kelly’s arm, 
radiant with smiles ; and, to Wogan’s astonishment, Kelly in the 
matter of good humour seemed in no wise behind her, 


(To be continued.) 
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EATH is a Spirit ! 
Those who have seen him nearest 

Hold him dearest, 
For rareness in his choice 
When, at his Master’s Voice, 
He seeks, for his own call, 
The bravest, best of all. 
When it seems unbetimes 
That one both good and great 
Should pass the shadowy gate 
Opening to stranger climes, 
Then may ye feel full sure 
The soul has grown so pure 
That it must needs incline 

Into the Vast Divine. 


Death is a Spirit ! 
We deem his pace too swift ; 
To our eyes, 
Though we be passing wise, 
It is not given 
To see across the rift 
Between ourselves and Heaven ! 
On earth we hear a knell—- 
Elsewhere there peals a bell 
In welcome for a guest, 
New to the Wondrous Quest 
Whereof no man on earth 
May ever know the birth, 


Only God knows, and they 
Who have joined His great Array. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 





Music and Words. 


\ HEN music is ‘wedded to immortal verse, the intention 
| presumably is that both parties shall be gainers by the 
union ; that the words shall be more perfectly interpreted than 
would be possible by a mere reading, and that the music shall 
express more than a merely instrumental performance would 
convey: in fact that the value of the combination shall be more 
than the sum of the values of the two ingredients, just as a chord 
of three or four notes, sounded together, possesses a beauty or 
value beyond that of the three or four notes sounded in succession. 

For the attainment of this result it is obvious that where, as 
is usually the case, the words exist before the music, the duty of 
the composer is to adapt his music both to the character and 
to the form of the words. 

The question as to how far music is capable of expressing a 
definite meaning is beyond the scope of the present inquiry, and 
is moreover one which can scarcely be discussed with any very 
fruitful result. If A declares that he perceives a particular mean- 
ing in a certain musical phrase, and B replies that he perceives 
no such meaning at all, there is practically an end of the dis- 
cussion, For the purpose in hand it may then be admitted or 
assumed that the first of the two requirements—viz. that the 
music shall be adapted to the words as regards character—is 
usually successfully fulfilled. 

In fulfilling the second of the two requirements—viz. that the 
music shall be perfectly adapted to the words as regards form, 
the composer is not always so successful ; in fact, were it not that 
we can hardly suspect Milton of perpetrating a joke, it would 
almost seem that, when he spoke of music being ‘wedded to 
immortal verse,’ he must have used the phrase ironically, think- 
ing, perhaps, of his own matrimonial experience. 

It may be assumed that one essential quality of verse is 
rhythm, and that if the rhythm is disturbed the beauty of the 
verse is marred if not wholly ruined. This, however, is a 
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consideration which many musical composers entirely ignore. 
The process would seem to be as follows: the musician selects 
some verses, possibly the work of a genuine poet; he then com- 
poses his melody, and if the rhythm of the verse happens to suit 
that of his melody, well and good: if not, he proceeds, after the 
manner of Procrustes, to make it fit by altering the text, by 
repeating a word here and a phrase there, by leaving out some 
words and extending others to five or ten times their proper 
metrical value. This process is called ‘ setting words to music.’ 

It may be pointed out here that a criticism of this treatment 
of the words involves no expression of opinion as to the quality of 
the music. As a matter of fact, in many instances where the 
words are hopelessly spoilt, the music is undoubtedly beautiful. 
But the music is beautiful in spite of, and not because of, the 
maltreatment of the words, and its beauty would be far more perfect 
if the ear and intelligence of the hearer were not offended by the 
mutilation of the verses which the music is supposed to assist. 

The above accusation includes three specific charges, viz. that 
some musical composers in setting music to words, or rather words 
to music, 

1, Tamper with the text. 

2. Destroy the metrical form of the verse by 

(a) Repetition or omission of words. 
(b) Extension of the natural metrical value of syllables. 

As regards the first of these charges, tampering with the text 
is possibly not always a very serious crime: it may be that in 
some instances the verse is positively improved by the new read- 
ing, or at least better adapted for singing: but perhaps it is 
allowable to express a wish that poets of the rank of Shakespeare, 
Burns, and Shelley, might be spared such experiments in emenda- 
tion as the following :— 


In ‘ Who is Sylvia?’ 
Shakespeare—‘ that she might admired be.’ 
Schubert—‘ that adored she might be.’ 
In ‘ Bid me discourse.’ 
Shakespeare—‘ like a nymph with long dishevelled hair.’ 
Bishop—‘ like a nymph with bright and flowing hair.’ 
In ‘ Where the bee sucks.’ 
Shakespeare—‘ there suck I.’ 
Arne—‘ there lurk I,’ 
Shakespeare— after summer merrily.’ 
Arne—‘ after sunset merrily,’ 
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The alterations quoted above are not very important and will 
rouse no serious indignation, except perhaps in the breasts of 
Shakespearian students, in whose eyes every syllable of the text is 
sacrosanct. 

The next example exhibits the musician dealing more boldly 
with his text. 

Burns wrote some verses ‘On Chloris being ill’; Sterndale 
Bennett prefers the title ‘To Chloe in sickness.’ To this change 
no very grave objection can be made; but the alterations in the 
text of the song itself are far more serious. 

Burns wrote— 

Long, long the night, 
Heavy comes the morrow. 


The rhythm of this is massacred in Sterndale Bennett’s version, 
which runs thus— 

Long, long is the night, 

And heavy comes the morrow. 


The second verse is mutilated almost beyond recognition. 
Sufficient to say that while Burns was satisfied with ‘fair’ asa 
rhyme to ‘care,’ Bennett, more ambitious, makes ‘light’ rhyme 


to ‘care,’ and ‘fair’ to ‘mourn.’ The word ‘mourn’ does not 
indeed occur in the original at all, and is apparently introduced 
by the musician merely to get a really satisfactory rhyme to 
‘ fair.’ 

The words of Charles Salaman’s fine song, ‘I arise from 
dreams of thee,’ are supposed to be by Shelley, but they have 
suffered, or at least been considerably modified, in the process of 
‘setting to music.’ 

The last four lines of Shelley’s first stanza run as follows :— 


I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how !— 
To thy chamber window sweet. 


The revised version is— 


I arise from dreams of thee, of thee, (line repeated) 
And a spirit, a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how ?— 

Hath led me to thy chamber window sweet, (repeated) 
A spirit hath led me to thee, Sweet, 

A spirit hath led me to thee, 
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In the third stanza Shelley wrote :— 


O lift me from the grass! 
I die, I faint, I fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 


These four lines disappear altogether in the song, and the 
following take their place :— 


The gentle dews of sleep 
Are falling on thine eye, 
And I, alas! must weep ; 
Thou know’st not, thou know’st not I am nigh. 


There are a few minor alterations in the last four lines of this 
stanza, but sufficient has been said to justify a protest against the 
words of the song being described as Shelley’s, unless there is 
another authentic version of the poem besides that published in 
Shelley’s works. 

The next charge is that of destroying the rhythm of verse by 
the repetition of words and phrases. This practice is very 
general, and in some instances excusable; the repetition of the 
last line of a stanza, particularly where the line has the character 
of a refrain, may be, and often ia, effective, and can hardly be said 


to injure the form of the stanza. But where a word or phrase is 
repeated before the close of the stanza is reached, the rhythm is 
hopelessly spoilt and the ear grievously offended. 

Thus Shelley wrote— 


Regrets which glide thro’ the spirit’s gloom, 
And with ghastly whispers tell 
That joy, once lost, is pain. 


Sterndale Bennett, in defiance of sense, grammar, and metre, 
reads— 

Revenge which glides o’er the spirit’s gloom, 

And with ghastly whispers, with ghastly whispers tell 

That joy once lost, that joy once lost is pain. 


The following lines of Shakespeare might, one would think, 
have commanded the respect of the most sacrilegiously disposed 
musician :— 

Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in true majesty. 
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In Sir Henry Bishop’s setting of these lines, the verse is first 
sung through as written, with the exception that the last line is 
repeated; then Sir Henry starts afresh and warms to his work 
with the following result :-— 


Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

Lo! here the gentle lark, Lo! here the gentle lark 
Weary, weary of rest, mounts on high, 

Mounts on high, mounts on high. 

Lo! here the gentle lark, Lo! here the gentle lark, 
Weary, weary of rest, weary of rest, 

Mounts on high, mounts on high, 

Mounts, mounts on high, on high. 


There is a song of Shakespeare’s, tolerably well known, begin- 
ning, ‘Tell me, where is Fancy bred?’ This is how it is ‘adapted’ 
to music :— 

Tell me, tell me, tell me, where is Fancy bred ? 
Tell me, tell me, where is Fancy bred ? 
Tell me, tell me, tell me, where is Fancy bred ? 
Or in the heart, or in the head, 
Tell me, tell me, tell me, tell me, 
Tell me, tell me, tell me, tell me, 
Where is Fancy bred ? 
How begot ? How nourished ? 
Tlow begot ? How nourished ? 
Reply, reply, reply, reply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eye, 
It is engendered in the eye, 
With gazing fed; and Fancy dies. 
With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies, 
In the cradle where it lies, where it lies. 


Whether it be read or sung, this is sheer nonsense, 

As regards the practice of extending the metrical value of 
syllables, it may be admitted that considerable licence is permis- 
sible and even desirable: to read poetry to the beat of a metro- 
nome would be an atrocity. But when poetry is properly read, 
though we do not hear the scansion obtrusively insisted upon, 
though the exact metrical value of a syllable is often slightly 
extended or reduced, yet we are conscious throughout of the 
metre. So in a song there should surely be some limit to the 
licence allowed; it may be permissible and even advantageous to 
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extend a syllable 25, 50, or even 75 per cent.; but when the 
extension reaches 500 or 1,000 per cent. the symmetry of the 
verse is ruined, 

An extreme instance of this vice is seen in a song already 
mentioned, viz. Sir H. Bishop’s ‘ Lo! here the gentle lark.’ In this 
case each line of the verse naturally covers four bars or sixteen 
beats ; but in one place the monosyllable ‘ high’ is stretched over 
five bars ; in another the first syllable of ‘ weary’ covers eight bars, 
<e. this syllable is stretched to twenty times its natural length. 

The curious indifference, if not contempt, with which the 
musician frequently regards the words that he has to deal 
with, is constantly exemplified in part music and especially in 
anthems and the choruses of oratorios. The simple-minded 
‘outsider’ would naturally suppose that when words are sung 
they are intended to be heard, and that, where there are four 
parts, the obvious way to bring about the desired result would be 
to see that all four voices should be singing the same words at 
the same time. This, however, is very rarely the case; so far as 
the words are concerned the four parts proceed quite independently 
of one another, and the result, however admirable the musical 
effect may be, is chaotic nonsense. 

A chorus in an oratorio is, in fact, not unlike that Caucus race 
in which Alice took part, and in which ‘ they began running when 
they liked.’ Soprano generally gets away first with a strong lead, 
Alto and Tenor have to spurt vigorously to catch her up, and at 
the end of the first lap they are perhaps all together for a mo- 
ment. But the pace tells: Soprano and Alto have each in turn to 
stop to recover their wind, while Tenor sails ahead; Bass, mean- 
while, rumbling about the low G and worrying a preposition. In 
the end, however, the four competitors manage to pass the post 
neck and neck, just as in the Caucus race, where ‘ Everybody has 
won and all must have prizes.’ 

This treatment of the words in choruses and anthems, absurd 
as it is, is far more excusable than the wanton mutilation of poetry, 
of which examples have been given above; partly because the 
words of a chorus are, as a rule, not in metrical form, partly 
because there is apparently no intention or pretence on the part 
of the musician to secure a hearing or comprehension of the words 
sung. The words are, in fact, merely a peg upon which to hang 
the music, and have little more to do with the composition than 
the books mentioned at the head of one of Macaulay’s essays have 
to do with the essay itself. 
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There are, of course, numberless songs against which none of 
the above objections can be urged. In ballads and in popular 
songs generally the rhythm of the music is, as a rule, subordinated 
to that of the words, and the fact that the music of such songs is 
not always of a very lofty kind, while in many undoubtedly fine 
songs the words are shamefully entreated, may perhaps point to 
the conclusion that a high level of musical composition is in- 
compatible with a due regard to the rights of the words. If this 
is so, why attempt the impossible? After all, it is so easy not to 
write a five-act tragedy. 

The composer who takes the words of a poet is bound to 
respect them; he has no right to add, leave out, or repeat words, 
or to change their metrical value. He perpetrates an outrage 
when he repeats the same word six or eight times or extends 
another to ten times its natural length. 

If the composer cannot conform to the conditions of the 
material upon which he works ; if, in fact, he cannot write a song 
without mutilating or rendering ridiculous the verses which he 
employs, would he not do well to confine himself to songs without 
words? If he must have words, let him take some that are frankly 
nonsensical, such as the time-honoured ‘ fal-lal-la’ and the more 
modern ‘ tooral-looral.’ Or, again, let him make a selection from the 
works of the poets who supply the fourpenny box, but let him at 
any rate spare from his experiments the works of those whom 
the world has agreed to honour as poets. 

Let the composer consider what his own feelings would be 
if the process were reversed. Let him imagine that he, the 
musician, has written a melody, and that the poet undertakes 
to ‘set it to words.’ Let him further suppose that the poet, 
in order to make things fit, repeats a phrase of the melody here 
and there, omits an occasional note and extends another to ten 
times the length assigned to it by the composer. Could the 
average musician find language adequate to express his opinion of 
such a proceeding ? 

The composer has always open to him the realm of instru- 
mental music, where he can roam at will unfettered by any con- 
ditions except those which his own art imposes. But if he 
voluntarily associates his own with the sister art of poetry, he 
should surely be prepared to surrender a portion of his own 
liberty and to pay some regard to the rights of the other partner, 


Frank RITCHIE. 
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A UGUST 27.—All this week we have been very busy with the 

ordinary routine of harvest work, which has gone on without 
interruption from the weather. On Wednesday, the 24th, we 
finished carting the All Hallows pease, and carried the Baker’s 
pease into Baker’s yard, in each case topping the stacks with oats. 
On Thursday morning there was, strangely enough, a slight frost, 
and the men engaged in mowing that portion of the wheat on the 
All Hallows field, No. 32, which is too laid to be cut by the 
machine, were quite drenched by the dew. Afterwards we carted 
barley from the Thwaite field, which seems to be a fair sample, 
and a bulkier crop than I expected. 

Yesterday was fine, though cloudy, with a dropping glass, but 
to-day the weather holds. I went to lunch with my friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Henry Smith of Ellingham, and looked over his 
farm, which is a large one, for he has about eight hundred acres in 
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hand. There are points in favour of farming on a large scale ; for 
instance, Mr, Smith has his own steam-engine, and thus saves the 
cost of thrashing. Also, he is able to cut chaff and saw timber 
with economy and despatch. Mr. Smith is a believer in sheep, 
and has two fine flocks of ewes, which are folded about the lands, 
thus saving the muck cart many a journey. But with all these 
advantages, including those which cannot quite be estimated of his 
personal intelligence, experience, and supervision, he confided to 
me that, so far, he has not found farming an absolute Klondyke. 
More, he produced his books to prove it, and very clear they are, 
being kept upon a most excellent system. He has thrashed a 
little wheat: coming off some rather light, sheep-tethered land, and 
it runs out at ten coombs the acre; a result with which he has 
every cause to be satisfied. I only hope my own will do as well. 

Near to the Hall in the park at Ellingham stands a great poplar 
tree, on which the lightning fell some weeks ago. In this instance 
the fluid behaved rather strangely, for, lighting on the extremity 
of a bough, it passed round and round it and the trunk, leaving 
grooves such as might have been cut by a carpenter, until it came 
to a strand of barbed wire, which was fastened to the bole by a 
staple. Tearing out this staple, it passed along the wire to an 
iron stanchion, down which it descended to the earth, burning 
the grass and taking all the rust off the stanchion as it went. 
Luckily, there was no living thing beneath the tree. A few years 
ago Mr. Smith was not so fortunate, for six or seven cattle that 
were grazing in the park, which seems to be a favourite play- 
ground for the lightning, were destroyed by a single flash. They 
were found with foam upon their mouths and their bodies bent 
into a bow as though by tetanus or the effects of strychnine. 

This is the third time in my life that I have known lightning 
to pass round and round trees or poles, cutting neat spiral grooves 
in their substance. In Ditchingham Park, however, about three 
years ago it played a stranger trick, for in this instance the fluid 
travelled down the centre of an oak, and by the exercise of its 
gigantic force, drove the heart of the tree through the outer wood 
and bark, where it appeared in numberless white splinters. Only 
once did I ever see anything resembling the result produced by 
that stroke. On an occasion, when I was shipwrecked, the vessel, 
which was of about 1,000 tons burden, hung upon a point of 
rock, with deep water beneath her stern. Presently her back 
broke, throwing so fearful a strain on to the mast and rigging 
that something had to give. The shrouds would not part, for they 
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were of steel wire, and the mast did not snap, because the pull 
upon it was vertical and from both sides. Therefore under the 
awful pressure the very fibre of the wood of which it was formed 
seemed to disintegrate, at any rate, grey splinters forced from 
within outwards became visible all over its varnished surface, to 
which they gave a frosted appearance. 

Owing, I suppose, to the proximity of the river, bad thunder- 
storms very seldom visit this house, which perhaps is providential, 
for when long ago I was first acquainted with the place, I found 
that for years the severed end of the lightning conductor that was 
broken in two by some accident, had dangled against the wall of 
the house about fifteen feet from the ground. Had a flash come 
down it—but fortunately it never did! The story reminds me of 
one which I have been told of a local plumber, who volunteered 
to fit his church tower with a lightning conductor, and having 
brought the cable to ground, in order to make a tidy job of it, 
fitted its end into a soda water bottle, which he buried. In due 
course the lightning came down the rod, and on finding itself cut 
off from the earth by the non-conducting glass, fled up it again 
and through the church, to the disturbance of the congregation. 

On one occasion, however, I remember a heavy storm here, 
that is as storms are judged in this country. A meeting was 
going on in the house, when suddenly the speaker was silenced 
by a vivid flash and a crashing peal of thunder. I was sure from 
a certain rending sound that something had been struck, and on 
going out after the rain had ceased I found that I was not 
mistaken. About one hundred and fifty yards from the house 
stands an elm tree, down which the lightning had descended, 
leaving a broad white gash. Further investigations revealed a 
very badly scared farm boy. No wonder that he was frightened, 
for his escape had been marvellous. The lad, who had been em- 
ployed scything down thistles on the back lawn, when it began to 
rain went to stand beneath this very tree, taking his scythe with 
him. The rain increasing in volume and the water beginning to 
drip on him through the leaves, he determined to shelter in a 
little fowl-house which stood not more than ten paces away. As 
he entered the fowl-house the lightning struck the tree, passing 
into the ground at the very spot where he had been standing a few 
seconds before, and scattering fragments of bark and wood on to 
the tin roof of the hut. This was the same boy who, as I think I 
have mentioned, once lay for an hour under the bull’s manger, 
while that animal, having first knocked him there, sniffed and 
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pawed at his prostrate form. If he is not now a firm believer in 
a protecting Providence, he must be of a singularly sceptical turn 
of mind. 
But, after all, the tempests which we experience here compared ; 
to those of Africa are much as the fighting models on the lake at 
the Earlscourt Exhibition would be to a fleet of ironclads in 
action. A friend once informed me that he was actually driven 
out of a certain district in East Africa by the frequency and 
fearful violence of the thunderstorms, which so affected his nerves F 
that he could neither shoot nor sleep, and personal experience 
proves to me that they can be bad further to the south. A gentle- 
man whom I know told me that once he was riding along a road in 
Natal, at a little distance behind a waggon full of people. A 
thunderstorm came on, and after a vivid flash the waggon stopped. 
He rode up to it and found that of its occupants who had huddled 
together beneath the tilt to escape the rain, no less than seven 
were dead. I am glad to say that I have never seen anything so 
dreadful as this, although I have had some experiences of 
lightning. Once, accompanied by my wife and a woman servant, 
I drove a ‘spider’ at full gallop before an advancing storm. 
Reaching the inn we handed over the horses to some Kaffirs, and 
ran for shelter. As we entered the door the lightning struck in 
the courtyard, not more than a dozen yards behind us. The 
conduct of the maid—a middle aged and determined woman—on 
this occasion was amusing. In her terror she lost her head and 
informed her mistress that she was ‘no lady’ because she 
remained calm; under these circumstances a ‘lady,’ it appears, 
ought to have screamed and gone into hysterics. 
On another occasion I was on duty in court at Pretoria, when 
there came such a fearful flash that everybody there, including the 
judge and myself, sprang to his feet. It transpired that the 
lightning had struck the next house and actually cut or shook a 
child out of its mother’s arms, but, strange to say, without doing 
more than stupefy either mother or child. Here is a second 
instance of lightning producing stupefaction without doing 
physical harm. One night at Pretoria I was kept very late at 
my office attending to some official business. During the evening 
a thunderstorm passed over the town, but it cleared away by mid- 
night, and I did not reach home before three o’clock in the 
morning. On entering the sitting room, as he is a very abste- 
mious man, I was astonished to see the friend with whom I lived 
hanging over the arm of an easy chair apparently quite intoxi- 
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cated. I roused him, and muttering something he staggered off 
to bed. Next morning he told me that the last thing he remem- 
bered was sitting in the chair and seeing a bright flash of light. 
Afterwards, on going to inspect the hen-house which we were 
building at a distance of about fifteen paces from the cottage, we 
found several of the poles neatly grooved round by the lightning 
in the fashion of the tree at Ellingham. It must have been 
the shock and proximity of this flash which stupefied my friend, 
for I do not think that it entered the house. 

In short, in Africa the lightning is a thing which even Ajax 
would scarce have ventured to defy. If the traveller is overtaken 
by a tempest on the open veld, the best thing that he can do is to 
get off his horse, or out of his cart, and lie down upon the ground. 
It was through neglect of this precaution that a gentleman 
whom I knew was killed, as he drove along the road in his spider. 
His name was Carter, and he kept an hotel in Pretoria. He had 
been educated at Eton, or one of the other large public schools, 
and I remember that some tankards which he had won in the 
school sports stood upon a shelf in the bar or sitting-room of the 
hotel. If I remember rightly, the companion who was with Mr. 
Carter in the spider escaped. In the same way, while I was in 
Natal, a flash struck near a man and wife sleeping side by side. 
One was taken and the other left. 

But of tales of the doings of lightning in South Africa there 
is no end, so with these samples I will leave the subject. 

August 29.—Yesterday being Sunday I employed the after- 
noon in walking over the farm at Bedingham, in order to learn 
how they were getting on with the harvest. Generally I find 
something at Bedingham that interests my bucolic mind, and 
yesterday the discoveries were two: one satisfactory and the 
other the reverse. On the new pasture, No. 19, that is sown 
with the deep-rooted herbs, the young cattle are grazing upon the 
aftermath which has grown since the hay was carried. I watched 
them closely, and was very glad to see that whenever they came 
to a plant of chicory they ate it with relish almost down to the 
ground. The second sight I saw was that of long streams of 
thistle seeds being borne by a stiff breeze on to my land from 
territories in the possession of neighbouring powers. I believe 
that it has been declared by competent courts of law that an 
action lies against a neighbour whose land produces an un- 
reasonable crop of weeds to the detriment of other land which is 
well farmed. I never heard, however, of such a suit being 
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brought in East Anglia. It seems to me that the damage would 
be difficult to prove. 

To-day has been cold, and during the afternoon the threaten- 
ing rain fell in showers. About eleven o’clock the machine 
stopped cutting the wheat on Baker’s, where it works to perfection, 
for the corn here is up-standing and not too thick, and we began 
to cart the black oats from the glebe field, No. 40. These we 
secured, but the drizzle prevented us from carrying the white oats 
from No. 39. Oats are grain that must be carted quite dry, for 
if damp they heat and spoil. Wheat, on the other hand—espe- 
cially if it stands on the stack for some months before thrashing— 
may be carried when damp without injury to the corn. Buck 
tells me that he has carted wheat in a rain so heavy that he was 
soaked to the skin, and that on being thrashed the grain was 
found to have taken no harm. 

This morning I was talking to the bricklayer who is rebuilding 
one of the cottages on Baker’s farm for the owner, Mr. Carr. He 
gave me a brick, which he found built into the wall, which has 
cut upon it, in antique figures, the date 1393. This brick, which 
is of our modern shape, weighs five pounds eleven ounces, or 
originally nearly six pounds, for some portions of it are broken 
away; and I have little doubt but that, from their shape and 
character, before the clay was set into the kiln to bake the figures 
were really cut in 1393, and not at any subsequent date. If 
this is so, it would seem that as long as five hundred and eight 
years ago housen stood at this spot, where four cross-roads and a 
path that is now a lane meet. Doubtless, however, these dwell- 
ings have been several times rebuilt during that long period of 
time, although the mason tells me that, so far as he can judge, 
this particular brick seems never to have been disturbed since it 
was first set in place. Here is an example of the great antiquity 
of our country life in England. Doubtless, five centuries ago, as 
to-day, men lived in cottages at this very spot. Doubtless, as 
to-day, the four roads met there and the lane ran down to the 
marshes; and the seed was sown and the crops were gathered on 
the field above as I gather them to-day. 

Oh! if only the place could tell all its story, with the detail 
which would be necessary to make us understand it, what a 
story that would be! A humble tale, perhaps—a tale of little 
things and obscure lives, and yet how fascinating! When we 
consider the past, we are apt to dwell only upon the histories of 
distinguished individuals and the records of great and startling 
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occurrences. Yet these do not really make up the past. Notable 
men are rare; there be few in any age who can lift their heads and 
voices high enough above the multitude for the world to see and hear 
them, and great events occur only from time to time. But behind 
these Titans existed the dim multitudes of the people—those 
whose qualities and characters really fashioned the nation for good 
or ill; our forefathers, whose instincts and strivings built up the 
empire we inherit, in whom lay the weight and influence which 
brought about the revolutions of our history, and from whom were 
produced those strong characters that carried out their will and 
with whose names we are still familiar. But of all these forgotten 
hordes of men there remains nothing but ourselves, who, by the 
mysterious descent of blood, continue their existence, and such 
humble memorials as are inscribed by some long-dead hand upon 
this clay. 

What a strange instinct it is, by the way, that prompts men 
to try to perpetuate some little token of their existence and 
individuality upon substances not likely to perish, in the hope, I 
suppose, that in a far-off future age other men will unearth them 
and think such thoughts as I set down upon this sheet. Is it 
not, in fact, the poor and half-unconscious striving or revolt 
against the oblivion which awaits us all—a weak but quite human 
desire for recollection in the unshaped future, for recognition of 
the fact that once beneath the same eternal sun they, the for- 
gotten ones, were born, suffered, worked, and died? In Egypt, 
among buildings which were reared thousands of years ago, I have 
found such relics of those whose toil created them; in breaking 
up an old floor in this very house I have noted the name of the 
carpenter who laid it rudely scrawled upon a board. And see 
how the tendency continues. Myself, I remember writing my 
own name, the date, and a Latin inscription, with the record of 
my repairs, upon the back of a panel that is set into the hall 
of this house, thinking the while that, long after I am dust, 
it might prove of passing interest to some unborn creature who 
may chance to be present when at length the place falls into ruin, 
or is pulled down piecemeal. 

Another curiosity about these cottages is, that the two possess 
but one brick oven between them, which, for reasons too long to 
explain, was, I am convinced, common to both. What neighbours’ 
quarrels, what small but very active bitternesses may not have 
arisen during the last~few centuries over the use of that oven! 
Tf some experience of such differences is any guide, there must 
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have been many. Those who frequent a bench of magistrates 
will know them well. 

These cottages, at their last reconstruction, which I should 
judge to have taken place a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years ago, were largely built of stud-work framed on sapling 
boughs measuring about an inch and a half in diameter, and 
lashed to the roof beams with string. This string, of which I 
secured some pieces, is for the most part still fairly sound, and of 
a very strong and even make. 

August 31.—Yesterday was fine, so the rain of the previous 
afternoon proved but a passing shower. We finished cutting, 
tying, and shocking the wheat on Baker’s, and cutting that on 
All Hallows, which has proved a most troublesome and exhaust- 
ing task, being matted together by the weeds which have grown 
through it as it lay upon the ground. 

To-day, the last of the month, is still fine. Truly we are 
enjoying a harvest to be thankful for. We have been carting the 
vetches from No. 21 and the white oats from the glebe land. 

This evening, standing on the high ridge in the Pit field, I 
watched the rising of the harvest moon. She appeared in an 
absolutely cloudless sky, a huge and lambent ball, pale at first, 
but growing brighter with each passing minute, till her moun- 
tain ranges and valleys showed clearly upon the shining disc. 
Looked at from my standpoint, there, on the top of Hollow Hill, 
the scene was singularly beautiful and solemn. Below me lay 
the village, backed by the windmill with its tall sails at rest, 
while to the left the wide and shadowed sweep of the Beccles 
valley stretched on and on until it lost itself in gloom. Little 
by little the dusk gathered, dimming and blotting out the less 
salient features of the landscape. Now I could no longer distinguish 
the boughs of the poplars, showing like a net hung against the 
sky, and now the poplars themselves had melted away. Then, 
as the sky darkened, like stars appearing, one by one the lights 
of the village began to glow, and the evening hush of nature 
deepened into perfect silence, for at this season the birds have 
ceased to sing. 

Very lovely were the colours while the twilight yet lingered. 
In front stood the golden sheaves of corn, contrasting sharply 
with the shining green of the mangold tops, beyond which 
stretched the expanse of stubble land, dead pale beneath the 
pallid sky, and on its borders a group of yellow stacks. 

Soon, as I watched, the air grew chill and autumnal, with 
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just a hint of frost in it, giving warning that it was time to 
go, which I was loth to do, for never do I remember, at any 
rate in these latitudes, seeing the moon look more grand. and 
perfect than she did to-night. Doubtless, however, when 
beneath this ridge of ground whereon I stood lay a swamp 
tenanted by monstrous reptiles, she shone just as sweetly with 
no human eye to note her. When the deep sea rolled here, 
her broad rays broke upon its bosom; when from century to 
century the thick-ribbed ice ground and gripped this land, its 
glaciers gleamed blue in that soft light; and when man, having 
gathered his last harvest, has returned to the Lord of harvests, 
still that light, piercing the gulf of airless space, will flow upon 
this hill side, and creep down yonder valley, grown black, and 
dead, and desolate. 

The reflection is old and trite, but perhaps it is as well to 
remember from time to time what gnats we are—gnats humming 
in a twilight, forgetful of the day behind us and without know- 
ledge of the dawn to be. 

September 1.—To-day we held our Brewsters’ Sessions at 
Bungay, when, as there were no complaints, all the licenses were 
renewed, According to the calculation of the superintendent of 
police there is in Bungay a licensed house to every 106 of the 
population, infants in arms included, and this without reckoning 
the wine-merchants or the establishments which trade in alcoholic 
liquors by virtue of what are known as ‘ grocers’ licenses.’ In the 
parishes of the district things are a little better, for here there is 
a licensed house to every 207 of the population. It will be 
observed that in Bungay and its neighbourhood the toper need 
not go thirsty for lack of opportunity to quench his drought. 

The superintendent also read his report for the year on the 
crime statistics of the district. I am glad to say that they show 
a marked and progressive diminution, owing chiefly, I believe, to 
the spread of education among the classes from which spring the 
majority of criminals. For instance, I can remember that when 
first I served upon this Bench we were often called upon to 
deal with charges of brutal assault, cases in which people had 
been got down and kicked, or knocked about with heavy sticks, 
and so forth. Now we have but few of these offences, a fact 
that cannot be attributed solely to the measures which we took 
to put a stop to such crimes. 

This afternoon I went to Bedingham, where the harvest is 
going on well. There remains, however, a good deal to be secured, 
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including the beans, the oats, a little wheat, and one field of 
barley. The bottom on the last laid pasture, No. 21, on which 
the barley has now been cut, is looking really splendid. Every 
seed seems to have taken, not excepting the chicory and other 
herbs, which appear everywhere among the grasses. 

September 3.—The layer among the barley which we were 
cutting at Baker’s yesterday on No. 41 is so thick that the 
straw, if well saved, will really be almost as good as hay. Take 
them all round, the crops are wonderfully heavy this year. There 
is so much of what the men call ‘ boolk’ that the difficulty is to 
get them on to the stack. 

To-day I went out shooting with a neighbour. The partridges 
seem to be rather scarce, and the day was terribly hot. Never do 
I remember feeling the effects of heat and thirst in this country 
more than I did towards the close of our tramp this afternoon. 
In a day’s partridge-shooting in September the sportsman walks 
over a good many miles, especially if he happens to be the right 
or left-hand gun. Partridge-shooting in a hot September is very 
different to partridge-driving or covert-shooting later in the year, 
when the gun merely moves from place to place and stands until 
the birds come to him. I am inclined to believe, also, that the 
advent of bicycles (or is it perchance the advent of age?) makes 
people suffer more from the exertion of walking than they were 
wont todo. All the summer long one has been accustomed to 
roll from spot to spot on a bicycle—I even use mine for going 
about the farm—so that when it comes to a long day’s honest 
trudging, with no friendly wheel to help, one feels the change. 
It is certain that people who, before the invention of these heaven- 
sent machines, were devoted to walking now walk no more, and I 
believe that soon it will be difficult to induce the children who 
are growing up to-day to put one foot before the other. The 
same thing may be noticed in countries where everybody rides. 
Thus, in Africa I have known men have their horses saddled in 
order to carry them a couple of hundred yards. 

To-day we are busy getting up barley, and have finished 
building the wheat stack at All Hallows. 

Septenber 6.—Sunday was again very hot, but yesterday the 
sky was overcast, so we took the opportunity to push forward with 
the cutting of the beans on No. 26 and with the carting of those 
that are already cut. Beans are things which it is very difficult 
to deal with in hot weather, as the sun causes the pods to open 
and the grain to shed out. When dead ripe they are a strange- 
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looking crop, especially if, as is the case with this field, they have 
grown very tall. I recommend them to the attention of Mr. 
Horton, the artist, who, with strange success, uses natural objects 
in furtherance of a symbolical art that, to my mind, is full of 
grim and spiritual imagination, and to Mr. Sime, to whom the 
gift is given of portraying scenes connected with what the old 
Egyptians called the Underworld, as surely man seldom did before 
him, Seen beneath a sullen sky, or in the light of an angry sunset, 
there is something forbidding about a large expanse of their black, 
ungainly stalks, dead, but still standing. The crop would be 
eminently appropriate to the infernal fields, to which one might 
expect to approach through an avenue of shivering and melan- 
choly blue gums, or of huge cedars hung with greybeard Spanish 
moss, such as the traveller may see in the home of the ill-fated 
Emperor Montezuma at Chapoltepec in Mexico, and lurid 
‘nepenthe’ plants. 

To-day I heard by chance that in the course of the repairs of 
Mettingham church, in this neighbourhood, a skeleton had been 
discovered very peculiarly disposed. Knowing that such things 
are apt to be disturbed or quickly bricked up out of sight, I 
started at once to investigate the matter. Arriving at the church 
just as the workmen were leaving I asked them if they knew 
where the bones were, but they had no knowledge of any bones 
and could only show me one or two ancient stone coffin lids. 
Then they departed and I began to search on my own account, 
but for a long while without results, At length my companion 
called to me that she had found them. On the south side of the 
church is an annexe or chapel, dating apparently from the fifteenth 
century, and in the wall of this annexe a recess, resembling the 
canopies that we see erected over tombs but not more than fifteen 
inches deep. Whether it was ever larger of course I cannot say. 
In this little recess is a stone slab about the width of an ordinary 
bench, out of the centre of which a V-shaped piece had been 
broken. On lifting this fragment a cavity appeared beneath, and 
in the cavity lay the skeleton of a man packed in a space of about 
three feet in length by one foot in width. Here the bones had 
been arranged in some past age and with great care, the skull 
being placed in the centre of the pile. Unless the outer wall 
has been altered it is obvious that the corpse cannot have 
been laid thus for burial, for even supposing that our ancestors 
were willing to suffer a decaying body to be packed away above 
the level of the ground in such a position that the gases arising 
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from it must have percolated into the church, which is possible, 
for in those days people were not particular, it could not have 
been accommodated in so small a receptacle. There were no 
traces of any coffin. The remains are those of a large man of 
about fifty years of age, for the teeth seem somewhat worn, and 
his femurs show that he was old enough to suffer severely from 
gout. Whose they can be and how they came here must, I fear, 
remain a matter for conjecture, though doubtless this is the 
skeleton of some important person who was buried a very long 
time ago, since it is quite yellow with age. 

Are these perchance the bones of a crusader or of a gentleman 
who was killed in the medieval French wars, which were collected 
and sent home in a bag or box for interment in his native place? 
Some of them, especially the ribs, are frayed and knocked about 
at the ends, a fact which would go to support such a theory, for 
this damage might have occurred in the course of long travel. 
Or, is it possible that here are the relics of a saint that once lay 
before the altar, but in the Reformation times were moved and 
hidden away in this hole to save them from desecration? It isa 
mystery, and a mystery it must remain, for the records throw no 
light upon it. Now the slab is cemented down, and if ever it 
should be re-opened hundreds of years hence, doubtless the grizzly 
remnants which it covers will once more excite the interest and 
wonder of the antiquaries of the future. 

There was a great castle at Mettingham, of which the gateway 
and some fragments of the keep still stand. It was founded by 
Sir John de Norwich, under a license granted by Edward III. in 
1342. Later it became a monastery, and the keep was converted 
into a residence for the masters of Mettingham College, and after- 
wards, about 1750, into a farmhouse. Suckling quotes an entry 
from the register of Mettingham dating from the Commonwealth, 
when the custody of such documents appears to have been trans- 
ferred to laymen. It is worth transcribing, showing, as it does, 
what was the bucolic idea of a joke in the year 1653, 


‘ Mettingham Register Booke. 


‘Wherein are written all the Marriages, Burths, and Burialls, 
according to the late Act of Parliament made the 22 day of 
September, 1653. 

‘Richard Stannard, of the same towne, in the Countie of Suff, 
Gent., approved by us, whose handes are here under subscribed 
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accordinge to the choice of him made by the Inhabitants of the 
said Parish, to have the keeping of the Booke, and sworne to 
performe the Office of a Register accordinge to an Act of Parlia- 
ment made in the yeare of our Lord God one thousand sixe hundred 
fifty and three. 


Smmon SUCKBOYTLE JUMPING JONES 
Nasty Nan Bounty BripG 
JoHN GINGERBREAD Dick DEVILL 


HALFBRICKT Man 


Inhabitants of Utopia.’ 


The reader will please observe the signatures. 

The difference between the bulk of the crops this year and 
last year is extraordinary. So plentiful is the straw that, as 
Peachey said to me to-day, ‘ Carting don’t fare to be no manner of 
use.’ To give one example: last year it took the produce off 
about twelve acres of land to fill the All Hallows barn with barley, 
whereas, this year, the crop from under seven acres is all that it 
will hold. 

September 8.—Yesterday we were carting barley and wheat 
on Baker’s, and on going over the field I came to the conclusion 
that we cannot finish harvest for another week, even if the weather 
holds. It was very hot and dry, and to-day is still hotter. The 
sun has a burning quality about it, owing, I suppose, to the thin 
dry atmosphere through which its rays penetrate—the kind of 
quality, I imagine, that gives people sunstroke. It is hard, how- 
ever, to say what does produce sunstroke, for in Southern Africa, 
where the sun is very hot, I never heard of a case of it, and during 
all the years that I lived there wore nothing except an ordinary 
cloth or felt hat, whereas for the last few days I have been glad 
to fill the crown of a Panama straw with cabbage leaves. 

Here is acurious instance of the power ofan Englishsun. Ina 
Norfolk village with which I am acquainted lived a man, a retired 
soldier, who, while serving in India, had married a native woman, 
and brought her home to England. This woman, while working 
in the fields at harvest time, was struck by the sun and died. 
Certainly it seems strange that she, who had passed her youth 
beneath its most terrific rays, should have fallen a victim to them 
here in foggy Britain. 

To-day we made an attempt to use the reaper to cut the 
barley on All Hallows field, No. 36. It proved a total failure and 
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had to be abandoned, for not only do the horses tread the corn 
a good deal, but the straw, being twisted and bowed, the knives 
cut off an enormous number of ears quite close to the grain. In 
walking round after the machine I picked up a quantity of these, 
which in all probability will be an utter loss, as the rake will not 
rake them, and the fork will not lift them. To cut this barley 
with the reaper would mean the loss of at least two coomb an 
acre, but I am told that the machine does well enough where the 
straw stands up strong and straight. 

Sir William Crookes, in his presidential address delivered yester- 
day to the British Association, draws a fearsome picture of coming 
wheat famines, which, if we had all of usa proper respect for science, 
ought to turn our—or rather our children’s—hair grey, for I do not 
gather that the present generation need fear death from hunger. 
He tells us that ‘a permanently higher price for wheat is, I fear, 
a calamity which must ere long be faced.’ It is also a calamity 
which many farmers would face without dismay. He poiuts out 
that in the United Kingdom we grow twenty-five per cent. and 
import seventy-five per cent. of the total amount of the wheat we 
consume annually, and asks, with good reason, how it is proposed 
to safeguard the country from starvation in the event of an hostile 
combination of European nations against us, or of any other 
accident preventing the arrival of the foreign food supply. His 
own address furnishes a possible answer, for from it it appears that 
8,250,000 acres of land will grow all the corn our people require 
for food, the total area of the United Kingdom being, I believe, 
about 70,000,000 acres. I suggest that the way to‘ safeguard the 
country’ is by means of a bounty, or in any other fashion, to make 
it profitable to farmers to put that 8,000,000 and odd acres under 
wheat, not an overwhelmingly large proportion out of the total 
acreage available. That it is prices and prices alone which have 
caused the wheat area to shrink so much in this kingdom, I think 
I can prove. 

In 1852—I quote from Mr. Henry Rew’s pamphlet named 
The Agricultural Position of To-day—the acreage under wheat 
in the United Kingdom was 4,058,731, and in 1885 2,553,000, 
the population in the intervening period having increased by 
8,500,000, while the wheat area during the same period declined 
by 1,500,000. But this is not all. According to the Agricultural 
Returns, the wheat area in the United Kingdom in 1897 had 
further decreased to 1,889,161 acres, whereas we shall be fairly 
safe in assuming that the population has increased by another 
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3,000,000. It appears, therefore, that we grow less than half of 
the wheat that we grew fifty years ago, although the number of 
mouths to eat it has increased enormously. It will, I think, be 
admitted that this cumulative result is due purely to the fact 
that wheat production no longer pays.' If the nation wishes to 
be assured of a home supply sufficient to its needs, the remedy 
lies in its own hands. But, while wheat comes in without let or 
hindrance and at very cheap rates from abroad, it is not probable 
that the matter will be so much as taken into consideration. My 
own view, indeed, is that the cultivation of wheat should be aban- 
doned wherever possible, and replaced by the cultivation of grass. 

The question of our home supply, however, occupies but a 
fractional part of Sir William Crookes’s address. Ranging from 
land to land, he surveys the wheat producing capacity of them all, 
and comes to the distressing conclusion, that very shortly it will 
be impossible for the world to produce the corn which it requires. 
This is a point upon which I cannot pretend to argue, especially 
with an eminent authority who has made a study of the subject. 
But when it comes to the case of South Africa I may perhaps 
venture an opinion. Sir W. Crookes says, ‘At the present time 
South Africa is an importer of wheat, and the regions suitable 
to cereals do not exceed a few million acres.’ It is true that South 
Africa imports wheat, for the simple reason that the population 
there is too lazy to grow it. I should have said, however, that 
the land suitable to the production of cereals in that vast territory, 
and from Northern Rhodesia to the Cape it is vast almost beyond 
reckoning, might be measured by millions and millions of acres 
upon which, if necessary, enough corn could be grown to feed a 
continent. 

Sir William Crookes’s remedy for the famine which he foresees 
is that the water-power of Niagara should be used to produce 
nitrate to be employed in manuring the earth and making it 
more fertile. While Niagara and the Zambesi Falls are getting 
into harness, I would suggest that the end required, namely, the 
accumulation of nitrogen in the soil, can be much promoted by 
the growth of leguminous crops, such as beans and vetches, which 
have the property of collecting nitrogen. I am afraid, however, 
that this plan sounds very humble and homelike after that of 
Niagara, yet it has merits, and with the help of a little farmyard 


1 The returns for 1898 show that the wheat area has increased to 2,102,220 
acres, doubtless owing to the higher price which this cereal commanded during 
the winter of 1897 and the early spring of 1898. 
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muck will enable the farmer to produce forty bushels to the acre 
upon sound and well tended land. For the rest, as it is practi- 
cally certain that if needful we can supply ourselves for many 
years to come with what wheat we want, I think that we may 
leave other nations to settle the question of their own shortage a 
may be convenient to them. 

The Times also announces the death of Lord Winchilsea, 
Opinions may differ as to his schemes and ideas, which have been 
attacked by some, but there is no doubt that in him the agricul- 
tural interests, and especially the agricultural labourer, have lost a 
true and earnest friend. The last sentence of his will, ‘God save 
Agriculture,’ echoes the spirit that animated his life. 

Septenber 12.—The end of last week, like its beginning, was 
intensely hot. In this room on Friday night, with both windows 
and the door open, the thermometer stood at 75 degrees, which 
is high for England. Truly this isa strange climate, as a com- 
parison between July 9 and September 9 will prove. The unfor- 
tunate harvest men suffer much at their hard and incessant toil. 
From their appearance they might have been drenched with 
water, and they complain that they cannot eat their food. The 
8th is said to have been the hottest September day of which a 
record exists in England. Perhaps this curious heat-wave has to 
do with the spot which has appeared upon the sun. Looked at 
through a piece of smoked glass, this spot appears to be the size 
of a bean, but I am informed that its real dimensions are about 
six times that of our earth. Things in the sun happen ona 
considerable scale. 

On Thursday at Bedingham I found that, except for about 
half the bean field, that still remains to get, they have finished 
harvest. When this is up, including the two hayricks, there 
will stand in the yard nine large stacks of produce gathered off 
this little farm, of which about half is pasture. I found also that 
the grass is withering in the intense heat, which has stopped the 
growth of the roots, and especially of the white turnips. But we 
must not grumble at the drought, which has done us a good turn 
this harvest. 

To-day I went out shooting, but I cannot say that the day 
was a good one. The birds are scarce and wild this year, and we 
had no luck with what we saw, indeed, I do not think that 
personally I fired more than half a dozen shots all day. We often 
read accounts of good days’ shooting, but few people venture to 
publish the record of a bad one. In truth, there are not many 
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things more dreary and depressing than the last two hours of a 
long day’s trudge, in the burning heat, over ground like iron, 
after partridges which are non-existing or will not be found. On 
such occasions all the errors of your youth, all your rotten invest- 
ments, all your worries, mistakes and disappointments, all your 
earnest but misdirected efforts, all your least effective plots, 
marshal themselves in battalions within your mind as you drag 
yourself through fences and stumble across acres of roots and 
cornfields. Decidedly walking up partridges when they are scarce 
in burning weather in September has its drawbacks, but luckily 
such days do not make up a season’s sport. 

The Ditchingham land being lighter, the drought here has got 
more hold than at Bedingham. As I trudged through the swedes 
to-day I noticed that they are beginning to turn mildewed and 
blue. The beet also are at a standstill and the grass is shrinking 
much. We have been obliged to bring the young cattle up from 
the marsh and turn them into the new pasture, No. 5, off which 
we had hoped to get a second cut of hay. However, the splendid 
weather has been a great help this harvest, as without it I really 
do not know how we should have dealt with our heavy corn crop, 
much of which must have spoiled had the season proved wet. 
Farmers cannot get everything to their liking. We have had 
a good haysel and a good harvest, and the weather that suits the 
corn does not suit the roots and grass. 

Certainly we have to fight against a tricky and a variable 
market. A few months ago wheat was as high as fifty-three 
shillings a quarter; to-day its average price is twenty-six 
shillings and tenpence, which is six and threepence lower than 
during the corresponding week last year. Barley is twenty-seven 
shillings and ninepence, and oats only seventeen shillings and ten- 
pence the quarter. It would seem that those who manage the 
corn-market are not as much impressed as they ought to be by 
the jeremiad of Sir William Crookes. 

September 14.—We expect to finish harvest to-morrow, after 
having been engaged on it for one day short of five weeks—a very 
long time considering that from first to last the work has only 
been stopped for two hours by rain. I hope devoutly that the 
east of corn will turn out to be proportionate to the ‘ boolk’ we 
have carried. To the labourers this ‘ boolk’ is a positive nuisance. 
Very naturally they desire to win the harvest as quickly as pos- 
sible, for the sooner it is done with, the sooner they pocket the 
sum for which they have agreed and are in a position to recom. 
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mence the earning of their weekly wage. To them, therefore, a 
plentiful harvest is in fact a disadvantage. For this state of 
affairs co-operation seems to be the only remedy. It is in the 
air, we hear of it at every gathering and read much about it in 
the papers. But is it practicable? I do not remember having 
seen any scheme which gives much prospect of its successful 
working—that is, where the land and its fruits are concerned. 

Certainly, if a system of co-operation had been in force during 
the last ten years, by which I understand a system that would 
pay the labourer by assigning to him a certain share in the profits 
of the business, he would have starved, for there have been no 
profits. As it is, whatever may have happened to the landlord 
and the farmer, even during the most evil days week by week the 
labourer has received his wage. Of the three chief interests 
connected with the soil his interest has suffered least. Should 
good times ever come again, he might be inclined to consider co- 
operation, but I believe that at present his class would scout the 
idea, unless indeed it was discussed upon the basis of a minimum 
wage not to fall below that obtainable at present, plus a per- 
centage of possible profits. But would such an arrangement be 
acceptable to the other people concerned? I doubt it. 

In walking through the yard I noticed that on my farm at 
any rate—and others complain of the same thing—the stacking 
is now very inferior to what it used to be. Nearly every stack 
leans this way or that, and is propped up with boughs of trees 
and pieces of timber; also they are roughly and untidily built. 
The old skill upon which he used to pride himself seems to be 
deserting the agricultural labourer. This is a fruit of the bad 
times. When a craft becomes unremunerative, its followers cease 
to take the same interest in their work, and all details that are not 
absolutely necessary begin to be neglected. Moreover, skilful and 
well-trained labourers are growing scarce. Only the old men 
really understand their trade—for instance, all my good hands, 
those who can be trusted to plough or thatch, are over fifty years 
of age. The best of the young men are no longer brought up to 
these occupations; they crowd to the towns to seek a living 
there. The labourer is leaving the land because the land can no 
longer pay the labourer what he considers a just reward for his 
toil. To me it seems a sad and unnatural thing that those whom 
the soil bore, and whose forefathers worked it from generation to 
generation, should now be driven to find a home in the teeming 
and unwholesome towns. But what is the remedy? Time alone 
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can answer the question, unless Sir William Crookes has found an 
answer in the high prices that he prophecies—a point upon which 
I am doubtful. 

September 17.—Last Thursday, the 15th, harvest being ended, 
I left home to pay a visit to my friend the Laird of Coll, an island 
in the Hebrides. They farm in Coll; also the island is in many 
ways interesting, especially because of Dr. Johnson’s connection 
with it. Therefore, with the reader’s leave, I propose to set down 
here whatever things impressed me on my travels. It is curious 
to read Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides in 1773 and 
consider how the means of locomotion have improved in the 
short space of a hundred and twenty years. What, I wonder, 
would the Doctor have thought of a train that left Euston at nine 
o'clock at night and set him down at Oban at eight-thirty on the 
following morning? ‘Sir,’ one can imagine him saying to the 
obsequious Bozzy as he assisted him to alight from the sleeper, 
‘this is not Travelling, it is Transportation, 

But then barely four generations ago not only were the 
methods of conveyance elementary, but so far as I am able to 
discover, it never seems to have occurred to our forefathers that 
they could possibly be improved, except of course by mending the 
roads. This entire lack of imaginative foresight makes one 
wonder whether it is not possible that within another four genera- 
tions the modes of voyaging of the civilized races will not be 
almost as much in advance of our own as ours are in advance of 
those available to Dr. Johnson. We know that before then many 
marvels will have happened, that, for instance, individuals with 
half the world between them will be able to talk to each other 
across space by means of syntonized instruments that, of the 
millions that are pulsing through ether, will catch and record only 
those vibrations which are emitted by their own twin; that the 
word spoken in Brighton will be instantaneously heard by the 
listener in Brisbane, and so forth. But what will it matter to us 
who so long ago will have become inhabitants of a land where all 
things earthly are forgotten ? 

From Oban to Coll one goes by steamboat, a journey of six or 
seven hours, past the rugged heights of Appin, for so long the 
home of the Stewart clan, past the rock where a particularly 
truculent Duart, desiring to be rid of his wife, hit upon the 
expedient, admirable in its simplicity, of taking her out for a day’s 
sea-fishing and, just as the tide began to rise, finding that he had 
business on shore. Unfortunately for him the lady had good 
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lungs and was rescued, but the rest of the story does not matter. 
Steaming along the Sound of Mull and leaving wooded Tobermory 
on the left, the vessel comes into Loch Sunart, over which tower 
the heights of Ardnamurchan, now, I am told, no longer owned by 
Highland chieftains. Indeed, the hereditary ‘laird’ is rapidly 
becoming little more than a tradition in the sporting and pic- 
turesque portions of the Highlands, where his place is filled by the 
successful southerner clothed in a very new kilt. 

After Ardnamurchan Point is left behind come ten or twelve 
miles of open water, which, when the swell is pressing in from the 
Atlantic, has been known to interfere with the digestions of the 
hardiest. All this while lying before us can be seen the long low 
shore of Coll, a narrow island about thirteen miles long, very 
stony and desolate-looking, and at length, running round a point 
about which hang gannet and other diving birds watching for 
their prey from on high, we enter what is by courtesy called a 
harbour. I say ‘by courtesy,’ for if the wind is blowing hard, 
especially from the sou’-east, it is impossible for the steamer to 
communicate with the shore, and even at the best of times she 
does not seem to care to undertake the adventure of mooring by 
the little stone pier, preferring to anchor a hundred yards or more 
away. Presently, a broad-bottomed boat comes out, into which 
we are bundled with our luggage, some other passengers return- 
ing from the gathering at Oban, several black-faced rams, and a 
sheepdog. Unfortunately for himself, the dog was placed too 
near one of these rams, which, there on the bosom of the deep, 
proceeded to avenge the wrongs of its race upon his person, 
until he retreated discomfited to another part of the boat. 

Half an hour later we were driving towards the Castle, which 
is situated five miles away ata place called Breachacha, which, 
being interpreted, means Spotted Meadow. The Spots, it may be 
explained, are the lovely flowers with which it is adorned in 
spring, and especially a certain variety of wild geranium. Except 
that a good road now runs across it, with telegraph poles at its 
side, the landscape cannot have changed much since the days 
when Boswell saw it. There are the same rough low moorland, the 
same dark lochs, and to the left the same eternal sea. Presently 
we pass"a farmhouse built of substantial stone and with its back 
turned to the”ocean for‘ protection from the roaring winds, but 
this house was not there’in his day. Then we come to a sawmill 
driven by a water-wheel, and’ lying about it balks of timber washed 
out of wrecks that have been ground to pieces on this stormy 
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coast. Another mile and the Castle is in view—a three storied and 
naked looking building coated with grey cement and backed by 
the massive ruin of the old home of the McLeans, who owned this 
island for many generations. Round about the Castle are lands 
more or less enclosed and improved, upon which wander some of 
the Laird’s herd of beautiful Ayrshire cows, and anoble herd itis, 
numbering 250 or more. Here also oats stand in stooks and 
beyond them appears a field of magnificent swedes. Nowhere 
have I seen the swede thrive as it does in the damp, moist climate 
of Coll; the bulbs are splendid, and the leaves so tall and thick 
that it isa labour to walk through them. Another striking feature 
of the place is the great flocks of starlings that Boswell noted, 
and which still frequent the island. 

And so at last we come to the hospitable house that pleased 
Dr. Johnson so much when he first found shelter in it, although 
afterwards, when he grew bored, he described it ‘as a mere trades- 
man’s box with nothing becoming a chief about it.’ The Doctor’s 
and Boswell’s bedchambers are, I believe, practically unaltered 
since their day, and in the former hangs the sage’s portrait. Once 
I slept in it, but on this occasion Bozzy’s chamber fell to my lot. 
It is recorded in the book that the two of them had a dispute 
about these rooms, arguing as to which of them boasted the best 
curtains. Johnson’s were proved to be the superior, being woven 
of linen thread, and giving up the curtains Boswell pointed out 
that his bed-posts were the finest. Thereon the Doctor retaliated, 
‘Well, if you have the best posts, we will have you tied to them 
and whipped.’ 

This does not seem a good specimen of the Johnsonian wit, or 
at least I cannot see its point. Boswell quotes it as illustrative of 
his hero’s power of placing his adversary ‘in a ludicrous view.’ 
To my mind it is not the victim of the joke who is ludicrous. 

After dinner we conversed about farming in Coll. There is no 
doubt as to the considerable capacities of the island, which is well 
suited to cattle and sheep, produces good hay where the land is 
improved, very fair crops of oats, and, as I have said, magnificent 
swedes and white turnips. Thirty, or even twenty years ago, when 
it was more highly farmed than it is now, it used to be a prosperous 
place. To-day, however, the blight of agricultural depression lies 
as heavy upon it as it does upon the Eastern Counties. Thus, the 
cheeses that it produces can barely hold their own in the Scotch 
market against the imported Dutch and American article, and as 
it does not pay to ship young cattle to the mainland, the throats 
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of most of the calves are cut so soon as they are born. When I 
told Hood this, by the way, he said little and turned the subject, 
intimating thereby, I think, that it was of no use wasting good 
traveller’s tales on a person of his experience. Yet the thing is 
true. Another obstacle to the success of farming in Coll is the 
deficiency of labour, which seems to be even scarcer than it is 
becoming here at home. 

To-day we went out shooting. Here I will stop to explain 
that, to a certain kind of sportsman at any rate, Coll is a perfect 
paradise, and, although I am but a moderate shot, I trust that I 
may be numbered as one of that honourable army. Perhaps, 
however, there is no name so vilely misapplied as this of ‘ sports- 
man,’ The bruiser, the racing tout, the trap-shooter, and others 
equally ignoble, are all ‘sportsmen.’ Sportsmen, also, are those 
who take great shoots with the object of killing the hugest amount 
of game possible, and seeing the reports of their prowess in the 
papers. Woe be to the man whose poor performance diminishes 
such a total. Never shall I forget the story of a gentleman whom 
I once knew, who, under some misapprehension as to the extent 
of his skill with a gun, was asked to one of these colossal and 
advertising shoots. His very first stand happened to be at a spot 
where, for about twenty minutes, pheasants and hares passed him 
in an incessant stream. Furiously did he aim and bang till, at 
the conclusion of the beat, he found himself surrounded by a piled 
up ring of cartridge cases, while almost at his feet lay an un- 
fortunate hen-pheasant, the only thing that he had succeeded in 
hitting, blown absolutely to pieces. He paused and mopped his 
brow, and looking round him in the vain hope of discovering some 
other trophies of his fiery labours, for the first time perceived a 
little boy with a knife and an ash stick in his hand, sheltering 
behind the bole of an oak. 

‘You heastly little boy,’ he said, for his temper was somewhat 
ruffled, ‘ what are you doing there ?’ 

‘Doing,’ answered that youth with a sour smile, ‘I’m set to 
watch yer shoot, and 1’m a notching of yer misses !’ 

The sportsman who would be happy in Coll belongs to none of 
these classes. He must be a person who does not mind hard work 
and who is a lover of nature and its voices. To such a one there 
are few places like this island, for here wild things abound, and 
though the bags may not be heavy, they will certainly be varied. 
In the bogs are snipe, among the bents lie partridge, and yonder 
on the moorland grouse may be found ; both the partridge and the 
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grouse having been introduced since Boswell’s day, who, when he 
went out shooting in Coll, was content with starlings, which he 
ate. Then there are hares in great numbers, wild duck if you can 
get near them, golden and green plover, the last so plentiful that 
they are not shot, and in the winter woodcocks and wild geese. 
Ravens may be seen also, and not far from them a pair of pere- 
grines hanging about the face of the Green Mountain, although, 
because of their destructiveness, neither of these birds are allowed 
to increase. Out of the caves, too, flash rock-pigeons with a noise 
of rattling wings, and from time to time a curlew, surprised in the 
hollows of the sandpits, twists away like a great snipe, filling the 
air with his ringing, melancholy notes, while yonder on the sea- 
shore the gulls wheel and clamour. Indeed, if you will sit still and 
watch at certain places, there in the calm water under the shelter 
of a rock you may see a round head appear, a head with whiskers 
and large soft eyes, followed presently by another. These are seals, 
pretty harmless creatures that in my opinion ought to be less 
shot at than they are, especially as for every one that is brought 
to bag about three sink to die at the bottom. They are compara- 
tively rare here; indeed, if the reader wishes to see seals he should 
visit the coasts of Iceland, where I have counted dozens of them, 
huge fellows and apparently of different varieties, lying upon 
islands or disporting themselves within a few yards of our boat. 
I never shot at one, however, and I am glad of it. 

Shooting here is a very different thing to shooting in Norfolk. 
To begin with, not more than two guns go out together. Ata 
quarter to ten o’clock or thereabouts a tall bearded figure with a 
genial and weather-beaten face may be seen striding across the 
golf-green towards the Castle, accompanied by a pointer dog or 
dogs. This is the keeper, Lees, of whom I will say—and it is my 
sole complaint —that his walking powers are simply demoniacal. 
Not that he seems to go fast, but his length of stride is tremen- 
dous and—he never stops. From ten o’clock in the morning till 
seven at night, with the shortest possible interval for refreshment, 
that stride will continue through snipe-bogs, over sand-bents, 
across heather and peat-hags with the fearful regularity of a 
machine, till even the inexhaustible pointer dog begins to look 
tired and droop its tail. But Lees is not tired, on the contrary, 
having deposited a heavy load of game and cartridge bags at the 
Castle, he just strolls back to his house three miles away, has his 
tea, and starts out for a spot several miles in another direction, 
where he watches for flighting duck by moonlight. Nothing 
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makes any difference to him, a few hares or an extra hundred 
of cartridges he does not seem to feel. One morning, after a 
tremendous trudge upon the previous day, I asked him if he 
was not tired. ‘Naa,’ he answered wonderingly. ‘Then I wish 
to heaven you were,’ I said, much to his amusement, but the 
fact is that he never was, never is, and never will be tired ; 
perhaps because he is a teetotaler. Total abstainers, please 
note. 

On his arrival at the Castle he finds us waiting, for one of the 
many merits of my companion is a remorseless and provident 
punctuality which has become a proverb in the land, and off we 
go. The arrangement is that we should begin with the snipe, and 
so we head for the big Jheel about two miles away, accompanied 
by Lees and a satellite named Hector. A quarter of an hour's 
walking brings us to some rough low meadows, which were, I be~ 
lieve, reclaimed from the bog some years ago, but are now once 
more becoming marshy. As soon as ever we have climbed over 
the stone wall of the first there comes a ch—eep, a flick of a 
beautiful brown wing, a glimpse of a white stomach and green 
legs, and a snipe—the first that I have seen for a year—is zig- 
zagging up wind to my right. I manage to kill him, and at the 
sound of the shot others rise, which I do not kill, as I flatter 
myself, because I have made a mistake with the cartridges and 
have been banging at them with number five. Then presently 
the air grows full of snipe, which rise in wisps in every direction, 
but their very number is confusing, also they are wild, being—so 
says Lees—just arrived from across the ocean and not yet settled 
in their winter quarters. It is charming shooting, but in a high 
wind, such as blew to-day, the snipe are terribly difficult and 
great absorbers of cartridges. This, however, makes it all the more 
satisfactory when you get one. 

With many men there comes an age when, although they go 
on doing it from force of habit or of circumstances, they begin to 
have a very active dislike to depriving anything of life. At times 
I suffer sadly from this complaint, especially where hares are con- 
cerned, but my qualms are a little difficult to explain, as I have 
small objection to shooting snipe, woodcock, duck, or any other 
creature that is downright and bond fide wild. Such things breed 
by the hundred thousand in vast swamps across the sea, and, after 
all, it does not seem unjust that those who protect them here should 
take a tiny tithe of their number for sport and food. Of course, 
however, that is the man’s and not the creature’s point of view. 
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But the whole system of the world is built up on this great corner- 
stone of death dealt out remorselessly by everything that lives to 
every other thing, and neither man nor beast can change it. 

Having secured several couple of snipe in the meadows, we 
entered the Jheel or bog that on its surface is a beautiful bright 
green with a substratum of oozy red mud such as snipe love, 
through which it is both difficult and disagreeable to walk. 
Here, oddly enough, the birds were not so plentiful as in the 
meadows, though I am told that later in the season they are found 
in great numbers. When they rise from the swamp, after wheel- 
ing round and round high in the air, they settle about on little 
marshy patches among the hills, whither in due course we follow 
them. This is perhaps the prettiest shooting of all, for in these 
spots the snipe rise suddenly and unexpectedly. Nobody seems 
quite to understand their habits, or why they choose one place 
and not another to hide in; thus in Coll I have noticed on several 
occasions that on one side of a ridge they will be plentiful, whereas 
on the other, on what seems the most suitable and tempting ground, 
it is impossible to find a single bird. 

Following the snipe ‘lays,’ by degrees we work round to the 
sand-bents near the seashore where partridges make their home, 
strong and beautiful birds with a delicious flavour, but, as I think, a 
little browner in colour than our variety. They feed, I believe, 
on the young shoots of the bent. By the way, these tough sea 
grasses, of which the botanical name is Elymus Arenarius, play an 
important part in the natural economy of Coll, since except for them 
much of the island would be swallowed up in blowing sand. As itis, 
the aspect of the area of bent ground is strange and even fantastic. 
From year to year and from generation to generation the roaring 
winds of winter tear and delve among these sand-hills, here scoop- 
ing out a huge pit fifty feet deep or more, here bevelling a ridge 
almost to the angle of a precipice. But ever during the more 
peaceful months the sand grasses are at work to repair the damage, 
matting and binding the shifting soil with their succulent white 
roots. It is another instance of the extraordinary providence of 
Nature, or the extraordinary nature of Providence ! 

At length we come to a little spring of water—water is not 
very plentiful in Coll, rain excepted of course—and halt to lunch. 
The meal is frugal, for it must be carried; the heavy feed of an 
English shooting luncheon being represented by a few sandwiches 
and a bit of bread and cheese, flavoured with water-cress from the 
spring, and washed down with a little whisky. But how delight- 
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ful it is to sit in that wild and lonely place, listening to the con- 
tinual swish of the wind among the rocks and grasses, breathing 
an air like wine and watching the billows as they roll in from the 
Atlantic, while the gale catches their crests as they come, and 
drives them back in puffs of snowy spray. 

Then the sport begins again, and is followed with varying 
success till evening is at hand. Here and there the pointer 
stands to partridges and we get a shot or two, but to-day our aim 
is snipe, so we do not follow up the coveys. Thus we work home- 
wards across the lower land, till about six o’clock, thoroughly tired, 
we find ourselves back in the Castle, and murmur, almost in the 
words of Dr. Johnson, but, I hope, a little more politely: ‘ Now, 
Coll, if you could get us a dish of tea ; 

Such is a day’s shooting in the Hebrides; bag, twelve couple 
of snipe and three brace of partridge. It ought to have been 
more, but on this we will not dwell. 

September 18.—To-day is Sunday, and we rest from our labours. 
After breakfast I went to examine the old castle where the 
McLeans lived for many generations, although I believe that it dates 
from long before their time. This ruin, massively constructed of 
great boulders gathered from the seashore, stands at a distance of 
about two hundred yards from the present house, which was built 
a few years prior to Dr. Johnson’s visit. In his day the roof was 
still on the castle, and the floors of the various stories remained ; 
but now roof and floors have vanished, and the place is tenanted 
only by numberless rock-pigeons. It consists of a square tower 
or keep, which was divided into four stories, and an attic covered 
in with a sharp-pitched roof, for its angle can be traced upon the 
stonework. Joined on to it is the dwelling-house, which was also 
of several stories, with wide fireplaces for the burning of peat and 
driftwood. All the arrangements of this abode, including those 
of a sanitary nature, seem to have been rude in the extreme, yet 
they proved sufficient for the needs of generations of chieftains 
and their families, till a certain McLean, the Red McLean, built 
the present house, about 1730, and left the old sea-robbers’ fortress 
to fall into ruin. 

After leaving the castle we walked to visit the tomb of the 
McLeans. A more impressive or desolate resting-place for the 
bones of a departed family can scarcely be imagined, overlooking 
as it does the waters of Crossapoll Bay, across which the winds 
moan without ceasing. No church or building is near it; the 
tomb, a stone enclosure of about twenty feet square, in the midst 
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of which stands a sarcophagus, being the only trace of man’s 
handiwork upon all the sweep of plain and bents. When I was 
here before, the iron gate had rotted from its hinges, and the 
cattle herded within the walls; but on learning of this Colonel 
Lorne Stewart, the present Laird of Coll, caused it to be replaced, 
with the result that, at the risk of impalement, my companion had 
great difficulty in clambering into the place—a feat that I did not 
attempt. On the wall of the tomb facing the gateway is a marble 
slab, which is so rapidly decaying and becoming illegible that I 
transcribe its inscription here. It runs: 


THE LATTER CEMETERY OF THE FAMILY BEING NEARLY OVERWHELMED 
BY SAND BLOWING, THIS WAS ERECTED AND THE REMAINS OF HIS 
FAMILY AND ANCESTORS REMOVED TO IT BY ALEXANDER MCLEAN OF 
COLL, UPON THE OCCASION OF THE LAMENTED DEATH OF HIS BELOVED 
COMPANION, CATHARINA CAMERON, THE BEAUTY OF WHOSE PERSON 
WAS ONLY SURPASSED BY THE VIRTUES AND AMIABLE DISPOSITION OF 
HER MIND. OBT. CLIFTON 10 Fes. 1802, ax, 46. 


This is the first time that I ever remember seeing the personal 
appearance of the deceased alluded to upon a monument. I 
wonder how in those days, when there were neither railways nor 
steamboats, her husband contrived to convey the body of the 


beautiful Catharina Cameron from Clifton to Coll. I am told, 
however—for a piece of gossip of the sort lasts for a long time 
here—that while the tomb was building, and the bones of the old 
McLeans were being moved into it, her body lay for a year ina 
packing-case in some building at the harbour without anyone 
suspecting what the box contained. 

Leaving the tomb of the McLeans—all that remains to them of 
the island which they ruled for generations—we walked back to 
the castle by the seashore, observing the ways of the seabirds as we 
went, and especially those of an old heron, who stood upon a rock 
looking out for little fishes until the tide rose to the height of his 
stomach and forced him to move on. By the way, on the top of 
the grass knolls in this part of the island are most curious little 
knobs of turf, almost bottle- or rather breast-shaped, and ending 
in a point. The suggestion is that these knobs are formed by 
the droppings of birds ; but when I cut one off with my spud and 
examined it, I found that the peat of which it was composed was 
of the same character as that of the mound beneath. This seems 
to negative the bird-dropping idea, but what else can have caused 
the lumps is a mystery. 
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In the afternoon we accompanied our host to the Green 
Mountain to examine a mound which may have been a tumulus. 
Certainly it is placed in just such a spot as a sea-rover with taste 
would have chosen for his grave—elevated, airy, and commanding 
a magnificent view of the ocean that beats incessantly on the 
gneiss rocks below, flying about and above them in clouds of 
glistening foam. Indeed, so choice a situation would commend 
itself to many even in these latter days; at least, did I dwell in 
Coll, it would commend itself to me. 

H. Riper HaaGarp. 


(To be continued.) 





A Wolf! A Wolf! 


T was during a week spent all alone in winter-time at Ostra- 
manch: an altogether delightful period of seven days passed 
among the tracks of foxes, lynxes (there was but one lynx, but he 
led me dances enough for a-dozen!), wolves and elk, not to 
mention capercailzie, blackgame and ghostly little white willow- 
grouse who had shed their beautiful browny feathers as soon as 
the snow came to cover up their summer hiding-places ; for nature 
is kind in this respect to many of her helpless children, and 
clothes those who cannot fight in a seasonable garb which will hold 
them invisible by those who would prey upon them. 

I had spent a fatiguing day upon snowshoes tracking, I forget 
which of the animals above enumerated ; and, having negotiated a 
much-needed dinner, was busily engaged in falling fast asleep ina 
huge armchair over the fire (which burned brightly with real coal 
in a real English fireplace, and this in the wilds of Russia), 
when to me, luxuriously snoring, there entered delicately Simeon 
the keeper. 

He may have entered some little while before I was aware of 
the fact; I think he did, for when I started into consciousness 
and tilted the book lying on my knee in such a manner as to make 
it possible for the credulous to believe, if they could and would, 
that I had been reading all the while, Simeon was stirring the 
fire with an apologetic air, a liberty which I felt sure he would 
not have taken unless he had exhausted all other and more usual 
methods of calling the attention of a sleeping superior, such as 
coughing and expectorating (I am speaking of Russians), and so on. 

‘Well, Simeon?’ I observed, assuming the preternaturally 
wide-awake tones which the guilty slumberer will always adopt if 
he possesses the requisite presence of mind in sudden emergency : 
‘What is it?’ 

‘The Barin is very tired to-night!’ said Simeon, grinning: 
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I interposed with an indignant denial. I explained that I had 
not been asleep, as he evidently imagined, but reading. 

Simeon, who is a bit of a wag, in a quiet and perfectly 
courteous manner replied that he hoped he had not disturbed me 
when he picked up my book and replaced it upon my knee. 

To this I had nothing to say. Had Simeon been an equal, 
there might have been a fight. Under the circumstances, there 
was nothing to be done but to dash at the fire and dig violently 
at the coal, poker in hand. ‘That is why I imagined the Barin 
was fatigued,’ Simeon continued, ‘and if you are, Barin, it is no 
wonder, for we travelled well to-day !’ 

‘The night is made for sleep, Simeon!’ I said weakly, ‘ but 
my limbs are not tired. Have you come to carry me off for a 
night drive after those infernal wolves ?’ 

‘Not I, Barin; sleep in peace!’ said the keeper. ‘Only I 
thought, if you were tired, as I had supposed, we might have an 
easy day of it to-morrow, and—but then you are not tired, so we 
may as well run that lynx as we intended.’ 

‘Come to the point, Simeon,’ I said; ‘ you have a suggestion 
to make. I can see it is so.’ 

Then Simeon began, and described how that his brother Ivan 
was to be married to-morrow at the Selé nearest to his village, a 
Selé being the chief of a group of villages, and containing the 
church which is the common property ofall. Ivan was naturally 
anxious to have his brother present upon so great an occasion, and 
desired him, indeed, to act as best man (which is no sinecure at a 
Russian wedding, since that functionary is obliged to hold a heavy 
crown over the bridegroom’s head during the entire ceremony !), 
‘But,’ ended Simeon, with the air of the resigned martyr about to 
suffer for the cause, ‘ since the Barin is not tired and does not wish 
to hunt for only half a day to-morrow , 

Well, of course it was agreed that we should hunt for half a 
day only, and of course we drank Ivan’s health and his bride’s 
also before Simeon departed, grinning and well pleased, whence he 
came, and left me to my dreamland reflections. 

And, of course, on the following day our hunting happened to 
end near Ivan’s village, and that in excellent time for the function 
about to take place there, at which I was present, an interested 
and amused spectator. But neither with the hunt nor with the 
wedding have we to deal in this place, though the hunt was a 
notable one, and may be described upon another occasion, and the 
wedding was a remarkable function, and will ever be remembered 
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by me, who then for the first time witnessed such a ceremony 
performed after the Russo-Greek mode. 

Suffice it to say that Simeon found the exertion of holding 
that heavy metal crown, much bedizened with sham jewels of 
abnormal size and brilliancy, very fatiguing and especially thirst- 
producing. 

Now the principal items of refreshment provided for the guests 
were vodka (a kind of potent rye-gin) and pridnniki, or biscuits, 
but especially vodka, of which a great quantity was consumed to 
each biscuit eaten. 

Simeon, being both a loyal brother, desirous of securing Ivan’s 
certain happiness by a sufficiency of health-drinking, and being, 
withal, weary with his exertions as aforesaid, was soon as busy among 
the vodka-bottles as a honey-bee among the blossoms, and the 
effects of his potations were not long in showing themselves. 

Now I was most unwilling to hasten the moment of our 
departure, for, I thought, if a man is not to be allowed to be 
thoroughly happy at his brother’s wedding, when may he have 
a free hand to enjoy himself? I was sorry for Simeon, though 
he was most certainly already over-refreshed, and though the 
succeeding moments would as certainly add nothing to his 
sobriety. Simeon was, indeed, in a condition of Elysian bliss ; he 
was uproariously happy, and, to speak the plain truth, the rest of 
the company were as entirely intoxicated as he—the moujiks, that 
is, for the ladies were, to do them justice, quite sober. 

Yet I could not help reflecting, with some apprehension, that 
we had still to get home, a drive of ten miles through forest and 
over moorland, and that—not knowing the road myself—I was 
absolutely dependent upon this exquisitely happy person at least 
to point out the way to me, even though I should hold the reins 
myself instead of leaving him to persuade the ponies to work their 
best for us, which he—when sober and driving in the inimitable 
fashion of the Russian peasant—was far more qualified to do than I. 

However, the guests departed presently, and it was high time, 
both for my own sake and also for the peace of the village, that 
we two should be setting forth upon our homeward journey. 

Some kind soul, a girl, helped me to hoist the musical keeper 
into Ivan’s sledge and to harness the ponies, during which latter 
process Simeon lay luxuriously in the hay with which the 
vehicle was carpeted, singing—very loudly—Bacchanalian ditties 
of doubtful propriety, while I worked rapidly with my harnessing 
in order to hurry this impossible ‘best man’ out of the yard, lest 
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he should proceed to further lengths. My kind friend, the 
peasant girl, was deeply shocked that a barin should work while 
the tipsy keeper lay and sang: she shook Simeon lustily, and 
bade him see what was being done; she scolded him with more 
force than courtesy, she whacked him over neck and head, but 
Simeon remained blandly unconvinced and irresponsive, and 
continued his song without a pause. 

At length we were ready, and about to drive out of the yard, 
when a momentary delay occurred. 

Ivan, it must be explained, was no less a keeper than his 
brother Simeon, though their respective districts lay nearly ten 
miles apart ; and it so happened that two English setters, by name 
York and Bruce, had been left in his charge for the winter months 
by their owner, Anlaby, a member of the Shooting Club whose 
territory I had been engaged fora few days in exploiting. Now it so 
happened that these dogs must needs choose this inauspicious 
moment. to come bounding out of their shed, having heard, I 
suppose, an English voice in the yard, and being anxious, good 
souls, to show their delight and appreciation. 

Well, they had to be caught and shut up, because they might 
have followed us, and that would never do; for there were wolves 
about, and these would not be the first dogs I had seen snapped 
up by the brutes while following a sledge. So I imprisoned them 
once more in the shed. 

Then we started, Simeon waking the echoes with his music, 
which was of an extremely varied kind, and embraced everything 
from the most uproarious drinking song to the sickliest of 
sentimental ditties, which our friend performed in a manner to 
draw—in his present morbid condition—many tears from his own 
eyes; indeed he wept copiously at intervals, greatly to my relief, 
for I preferred this phase to the noisier one. 

It is about ten miles from Ivan’s village to the lodge, and of 
this distance we had accomplished about a quarter when I sud- 
denly heard a sound which somewhat alarmed me ; it was apparently 
the noise of approaching wolves—perhaps a pack! I was un- 
armed. I had not even my knife with me, fool that I was to 
leave the house without it, and worse still, without my gun. I 
lashed up the willing little steeds, who promptly added all the pace 
they could command ; but the ponies were small, and not up to 
any very great degree of speed, so that I soon realised an un- 
pleasant fact—namely, that the wolves were gaining upon us. 
Their yelping was now distinctly closer; they were coming on at 
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a great pace! The position was an extremely awkward one for 
me; I was terrified chiefly for the welfare of the merry indi- 
vidual, my companion, for his centre of gravity had by this time 
become exceedingly uncertain, and I was afraid that he might 
suddenly topple out of the sledge. Hence I was obliged to devote 
one arm to the duty of keeping him in his place. With the other 
I urged on our little steeds, and so the four of us careered along 
through that forest track, like children of the storm. 

But rapidly as our horses spurned the ground, it appeared that 
the wolves still gained upon us, and I thought it only right to 
inform Simeon of the somewhat serious nature of our situation. 

But good old Simeon was far too happy to care a jot about 
anything whatever, and continued uninterruptedly the joyous 
rendering of his favourite ditties, merely dropping one or two 
uncomplimentary remarks in brief but forcible explanation of his 
private views concerning wolves in general, and these, together 
with their personal relatives, in particular. It was clearly no 
manner of use attempting to rouse the fellow to a sense of the 
gravity of the situation, so I left him to his songs, and confined 
my attention to getting all the speed I could out of the poor little 
labouring animals straining at their harness in front of us. These 
poor creatures had been at work pretty well all day, and had not 
bargained to be roused from their well-earned night’s repose, in 
order to participate in a frantic wolf-hunt, with the wolves in the 
wrong place in relation to the hunters. 

But it was all of no avail, and before we had reached the half 
distance I caught in the bright moonlight a glimpse of our pur- 
suers as they came round a turn in the road, racing abreast, two 
of them, in fine style. The sight brought me a wave of relief, for 
I felt that if these two were all we had to deal with, things were 
not after all so very serious; if the worst came to the worst, I 
would engage a couple of wolves single handed with the first pine- 
branch I could lay hold of; the danger was that there might be a 
dozen others keeping pace with their fellows within the shadow 
of the trees on either side of the road. As the wolves drew nearer, 
the pair which were visible, I mean, it struck me that they were 
not very fine specimens of the wolfish tribe as far as size went— 
indeed, they appeared to me to be a singularly small couple; so 
dwarfed, in fact, that I began to grow ashamed of myself for having 
been so frightened by their howling as to urge the ponies to run 
away from them. 

Then, presently, after another good stare at the brutes, I 
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realised that I had some little acquaintance with this particular 
couple of wild beasts—they were no other than the pair of ‘wolves’ for 
the keeping and training of which my friend Anlaby had contracted 
to pay Ivan six roubles a month ; ‘ wolves’ by the trained assistance 
of which he and I had found many a covey of willow grouse and 
many a score of fat ‘doubles’; there they were, coming along 
ventie & terve, both of them—Bruce and York. They had escaped 
from the shed, I don’t know how they managed it; at any rate, 
here they were, and I had actually been whipping up the two poor, 
weary little ponies, in order to race the rascals through the forest. 

Naturally I felt somewhat abashed and ashamed of myself, it 
was only proper to feel humble under the circumstances ; and—I 
suppose as naturally-—it occurred to me that, since I had un- 
doubtedly been made a fool of by these wolves, my friend Simeon 
should share in my discomfiture, in spite of his tipsy condition. 

So I laid hold of that vocalist’s arm and shook him pretty 
roughly. 

‘Look up the road there, Simeon, you singing idiot,’ I said ; 
‘are you sober enough to see the wolves coming up behind us, 
hand over hand? What are we to do ?—we haven’t a gun or evena 
knife between us; Mashka’s tired—she can’t keep up this pace 
much longer; and Vainka’s as bad, What are we going to do, you 
tipsy booby ? Stop that din and tell me!’ 

Simeon paused for a moment in his singing, and looking tipsily 
wise, as he focussed his bleary eyes in the direction of our pur- 
suers ; then suddenly, without a word of reply, he threw his cap 
wildly towards the wolves, gave a view halloo, and struck up, at 
the top of his voice, the ‘ Kamarinsky Moujik,’ which is an ex- 
ceedingly improper song, well known to all Russian peasants, and 
for singing which his drunkenness alone must be his excuse. 

‘Look here, Simeon, old friend,’ I said, looking very solemn, 
‘this is not the moment to sing a song of that sort. Those wolves 
will be upon us in two or three minutes. One of us must sacrifice 
himself in order to save the other. Master and servant are 
equals in an emergency such as this. Either you or I must jump 
out and be eaten at once, so that the other may drive on and 
escape while the wolves are busy devouring his companion. It 
isn’t a pleasant idea, I know, but we must face it. Come, which 
is it to be? Shall we draw lots, or how else shall the point be 
decided ?’ 

Simeon had stopped his singing at last, and was listening with 
a semi-serious expression to what I was saying. When [ had 
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finished he gazed at me for a moment with the most sickly senti- 
mental leer it is possible to imagine. 

‘ Barin,’ he said, ‘ Feodor Borisitch! do you really imagine I 
would desert you in your need? We have killed many a wolf 
together, Barim Liubyeznut, and neither of us is accustomed to 
be afraid of a couple of (degraded, unmentionable, Whitechapel) 
beasts, such as these mangy fellows here! I wouldn’t leave you 
to be eaten by a pair of (unspeakable) whelps of a (highly repre- 
hensible) she-wolf; and I’m sure you wouldn’t have me eaten 
either! If it comes to dying, Feodor Borisitch, let’s die together ; 
but I think it would be better to climb two trees and spit at the 
beasts from the branches.’ 

Poor old Simeon’s voice, though shaky and tipsy, was quite 
pathetic in tone, and his eyes were full of tears, so I shook his 
hand with great gravity, and said that his sentiments were as 
noble as his advice was excellent. We would drive on until we 
saw a couple of trees that looked easy to climb; then we would 
stop the ponies and get out, give Mashka and Vainka each a cut 
with the whip to make them run for their lives, and ourselves 
scuttle up the trunks of our respective sanctuaries as quickly as 
we could. There would be a considerable chance of our being 
dragged down again before we climbed very high, I pointed out, 
but that would all be in the day’s work, and could not be avoided, 
therefore we must put up with it. . 

To this proposition Simeon assented with drunken solemnity, 
after which he insisted upon kissing me, @ la Russe, in a vinous 
manner, and made a tremulous sign over me which I believe the 
good fellow meant to be that of the Cross. Then we shook hands 
again, and I stopped the ponies, who probably by this time knew 
well enough all about the pair of harmless ‘wolves’ careering after 
us, and wondered why in the world we had endeavoured to urge 
them to travel faster than was necessary or desirable. 

Then we got out of the sledge, Simeon sprawling full length 
in the snow by way of saving the precious moments. I gave 
Mashka a whack with the whip which caused her to start indig- 
nantly forward and trot a few paces, after which both ponies 
considerately waited for us in case we should have further need of 
their services. 

The wolves were scarcely thirty paces from us now, and I was 
afraid they might manifest their joy at having overtaken us by 
giving tongue in an all too canine manner, and thus perhaps 
spoil the fun; but though they did, in fact, yelp with delight, 
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Simeon was by this time too far gone to suspect their identity. 
They were good enough wolves for him, and remained wolves to 
the end of the chapter, even though he saw them afterwards at 
very close quarters. Then began a very remarkable acrobatic 
performance on the part of the unsteady Simeon. He staggered, 
or rather precipitated himself against his tree-trunk, roaring 
savage threats at the wolves the while; then he seized the stem 
in his arms and endeavoured to swarm up it, but could not raise 
himself an inch from the ground; whereupon he dismissed that 
idea and looked tipsily upward to see whether there were any 
friendly bough within reach. There was a branch about seven 
feet from the ground, and apparently Simeon resolved that to 
that branch he would cling, having reached it with a mighty 
leap, and so swing himself up into the tree and out of reach of 
his enemies, 

But the mighty leap was a mighty failure. Instead of conveying 
his tipsy person towards the safe refuge of the pinetop, it landed 
him full-length in the snow at the foot of the tree. Scrambling, 
after some struggles, to his feet (the wolves would have had time 
to gobble him up, bones and all, long before this had they been 
the real article), Simeon was about to make another gallant dash 
at the branch, when he was arrested in his intention by catching 
sight of certain matters passing at my tree. Bruce and York had 
reached me before I had time to climb into my refuge, not that I 
should have done so in any case; and they and I were at this 
moment joint actors in a performance which must have filled 
their innocent minds with surprise and perhaps some pain. 

Overjoyed to have found me, they were leaping upon me with 
the usual demonstrations of canine delight; while I, for reasons 
which you, kind reader, may perhaps appreciate, but which they 
did not, was busily engaged in shouting at them and pretending 
to beat them off. 

Then, seeing my apparently dangerous position, Simeon arose 
from the earth like a giant refreshed, and behaved in a manner 
which, as [ have often since that day assured him, did the faithful 
fellow infinite credit. Seizing a thickish, though quite rotten, 
pine-branch, which he found lying to hand, and without the 
slightest regard for the peril of the proceeding, he rushed daunt- 
less to my assistance, brandishing his weapon and emitting a 
sort of war-cry of a bibulous but undoubtedly alarming nature. 
This nondescript yell so startled the two amiable creatures who 
were lavishing their affectionate regard upon me, that they both 
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turned round in order to see what on earth Simeon was playing 
at. They knew Simeon, of course, almost as well as myself, 
so that when they proceeded to vent a little of their super- 
abundant delight upon him, they were still further disagreeably 
disenchanted by his conduct in the reception of their advances. 
Waving his weapon over his head, the brave fellow met his 
imaginary enemies half-way, striking out savagely at them, and 
hitting wildly at any portion of their astonished persons that came 
within reach. Poor Bruce got two rather nasty blows on the 
shoulder, while York received a crack on the hind-quarter that 
sent him howling away into the wood with the heroic Simeon in 
full but erratic pursuit. 

I began to be a little afraid for the immediate future of the 
two dogs, for though Simeon’s weapon was now broken to bits he 
might easily find a substitute, therefore I whistled up the 
‘wolves’ and made them lie down in the sledge, while their 
dauntless pursuer still staggered about among the trees some fifty 
yards or so away, under the impression that he was rapidly gain- 
ing upon his enemies, and would presently overtake them and 
immolate them in the dusk of the forest ; for a few moments there 
was much falling about and struggling up again, to the accom- 
paniment of loud and improper language; then I called the good 
fellow back, and assured him that the wolves, which I declared 
he had wounded in a terrible manner, had made off. It was too 
dark to follow them now, but all he would have to do in the 
morning would be to walk them up and gather in their dead bodies 
as though they were bilberries. ‘This quite satisfied Simeon, who 
promptly returned to the sledge, sang one triumphant ditty, curled 
himself up, and fell asleep. 

Thus ended the perils of the night, and we reached the lodge 
without further adventure, Simeon still slumbering with all his 
might. I have observed that the sleep of the intoxicated 
Russian is the most effective slumber imaginable; for, given a 
few hours of repose, the moujik is able to rise from his bed, 
however tipsily he may have sought it, as fresh as though 
he had lain himself down to rest in perfect sobriety. So 
it was with Simeon: he arose fresh and fit, and even remembered 
that he had partially slain certain wolves during the past night. 
Thus he was easily persuaded to go out upon their tracks at early 
morning. The brutes were sure to have expired, I said, and he 
might as well have their skins as leave them to rot in the forest. 

Simeon went, sure enough, to gather in his spoils of the night, 
and I sacrificed au hour or two of precious time in awaiting his 
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return, for the express purpose and pleasure of observing his face 
when he came home. 

Simeon arrived in due course, and reported himself as ready 
for the day’s hunting, but he did not volunteer a syllable as to 
his search for those wolves; for the fact is that Simeon knows 
better than most the difference between a wolf’s track and a dog’s, 
and he had but to make a most cursory examination of the battle- 
field of yesternight in order to realise at once that he had made 
a fool of himself. 

His countenance revealed this ; it wore an expression of chaste 
regret, and I was glad to observe this indication that the excellent 
fellow felt some proper shame and sorrow in consequence of his un- 
seemly indulgence of the previous night, and the foolish conduct 
for which it was directly responsible. 

As for the dogs, there has been a coldness between them and 
Simeon ever since that day. They won’t even hunt decently 
for him, I have observed it many times; and indeed, knowing 
the reason, I can scarcely blame them, though I must add, in 
fairness to Simeon, that on his return that morning from the 
search for those imaginary wolves I saw him do something 
which proved him to be more worthy the forgiveness of those 
ill-used animals than would at first appear. I saw him go into 
the yard and inspect Bruce and York carefully and with obvious 
solicitude. I observed him pat them tentatively, and afterwards 
caress them affectionately, in spite of a certain supercilious stand- 
offishness on the part of the offended animals. Moreover several 
times during that day he gave them bits of bread on the sly when 
he thought I was not looking. Simeon was clearly in a state of 
grace. 

Nevertheless, and for all his blandishing penitence, neither of 
the dogs have quite trusted or liked him since. 

It is hard on poor Simeon, who behaved well on the whole. 
Still, as I say, one can scarcely blame the dogs. 


FRED. WHISHAW. 





Badgers and Badger-Baiting. 


ADGER-BAITING is a pastime to be mentioned with an 
apology. To talk of fox-hunting is to recall visions of horses 
and hounds, of men in pink and ladies in riding-habits, of fair 
English landscapes and pleasant country houses. Speak of otters, 
and still, as it were, you remain in good society. You may go grey- 
hound-coursing in the very best of company : my own early memory 
of it is connected with a number of red-faced, broad-shouldered, 
jolly farmers. If you descend to the rabbit, however, the case is 
changed, and there is no denying that badger-baiting is a degree 
worse. At its best it was a thoroughly cruel, brutal, vulgar, and 
-_public-house entertainment. Yet, after all that is frankly admitted, 
we cannot forget how popular it was in the early years of the 
Queen’s reign, when, if men were louder, more swaggering, and less 
refined than now, they certainly possessed to an eminent degree 
the energy and healthy instincts of Englishmen. As far back as 
I can remember it was a pleasure to hear those of an earlier gene- 
ration talk of the merry times that were past, and I would be loath 
to think that those who unblushingly recorded their delight in 
ratting, cocking, and baiting were a whit inferior to their grand- 
sons. One can fancy that by the middle of the twentieth century 
we too will be looked back upon as barbarians—that is, when per- 
fectly bloodless sport has been established, when all the shooting 
is at inanimate pigeons, and tame foxes are chased by muzzled 
dogs, and the angler tests his skill with hookless baits and flies. 
Be that as it may (and the old Adam does not look like giving 
in yet) it will be understood that, not in praise of a cruel pastime, 
but rather to show by contrast how tender-hearted is this genera- 
tion are these few second-hand recollections offered. My own 
knowledge is slight indeed, as only on a few occasions have I seen 
a badger actually drawn. ‘The first was at a place with the sug- 
gestive name of Slainsfield. It used to be a pit village, or at any 
rate there was a coal-pit near it, and on summer nights the colliers 
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usedjto sit, a great many in a row, in an attitude which they learn 
when hewing the coal, resting on the ankle of one bended leg 
while the other is stretched out straight. Thin, sinewy, clean-shaven 
men they were, and their conversation was nearly all about their 
dogs. Rabbit dogs, produced by crossing terrier and Italian grey- 
hound, to combine speed and staunchness, were most common, but 
those were days when the pitmen went in strongly for greyhounds. 
Many were the stories told how the dog had his pound of lean 
beef and the family four ounces of bacon per day, and how the 
young married man would command his wife to take ‘ kid oot o’ 
cradle and put poop in,’ but these were either inventions or exag- 
gerations. Except that they were rather addicted to getting drunk 
of a Saturday night and fighting, they were very quiet men. The 
dog they liked best was a ‘ tarrier,’ and the quality they cherished 
was gameness. By the merest chance, happening, when I was a 
boy of ten or so, to see a group looking uncommonly lively in a 
small grass field, I joined them. It was soon evident that some 
formidable beast was in a kind of box that might have been built 
for a rabbit hutch. The dogs went in yelping and eager, but they 
mostly returned with bleeding heads and abated courage. One of 
the onlookers, a grim, hard, stiff man of fifty, watched quietly all 
the time. He had at his side a dog that was almost a counterpart 
of himself—it was grey and rough-haired, probably of the Bedling- 
ton breed. He held it by a rope hastily passed round its neck, 
and several of the spectators urged him to try it. ‘You'll ha’ to 
put in Nipper,’ they would say, ‘ there’s nothing else for’t ;’ or, 
‘Til back Nipper for a sovereign, Geordie.’ But Nipper’s owner 
took his own time, whether in order to get a wager on, or merely 
to show his dog’s superiority over the other mongrels, it is impos- 
sible to say. At length, however, he slowly untied the rope, took 
the pipe out of his own mouth, and said, ‘ Hie in, Nip!’ The dog 
needed no second bidding. He did not, as some of them had done, 
give voice, but the hairs on his neck stiffened and he went straight 
at the quarry. ‘There were a few minutes of growling and strug- 
gling, and then I saw a badger for the first time as the dog dragged 
him out by the face and endeavoured to finish him in the open. 
This he would probably have accomplished if his master had not 
choked him off and afforded the brock a chance to steal back into 
his shelter, which he did without apparently being any the worse 
for his shaking. Probably he had other encounters awaiting him, 
but some one remarking that his throat was as dry as a whistle, 
there was an adjournment for the removal of that complaint. There 
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was this excuse for the pitmen, that when occasion rose they 
seldom failed to exhibit the pluck they admired so in their dogs. 
The name of this dog’s owner was Fairly, and in the newspapers 
of 1878 is to be found an account of the heroic manner in which 
his life was sacrificed in an attempt to save two young men from 
the effects of an accident. It should be added that the place is on 
the very outskirts of the mining district; matters were worse 
towards the centre. But even the collier of to-day has felt the 
refining influences of the age. Mr. Tegetmeier sometimes bewails, 
and very properly, the ruin of the Old English game cock by the 
‘fancy’ who breed for points only. He may be assured that cock- 
fighting is not yet so obsolete in the North but that the old strain 
can be recovered ; but, like ratting, pugilism, and coursing, it is 
pursued by only a few individuals. Pigeon-flying is the great 
amusement now, and though drinking and betting are its corol- 
laries it in itself is a beautiful and humane pastime, though it 
were to be wished that the old carrier, fostered into uselessness by 
the exhibitor, could be bred again for flight. He has qualities 
attained by none of the many homers imported from the Continent, 
and a skilful breeder could get rid of the noxious ‘ points’ in the 
course of a few generations by a careful selection of those that 
could never win a prize. 

Round about London badger-baiting was conducted in a 
manner more brutal than prevailed in the pit villages. Curiously 
enough the badger never seems to have been very scarce near 
London. Itis flourishing to-day in Epping Forest, where twenty 
years ago it was supposed to be extinct, though few people can 
dogmatise about the presence or absence of an animal that is shy 
und nocturnal of habit and spends its day in a deep earth. In 
1886 two pairs sent by Mr. Alfred Pease to Mr. E. N. Buxton 
were set free and have done well. At the beginning of 1898 
there is reason to believe that the colony numbered seventeen, 
and no doubt it has increased since then. The earths are situ- 
ated on the face of a steep slope under the hornbeams, where it 
would require an army of sappers und miners to dig them out. 
The place is north of the deer shelter and on the Loughton side 
of the ditch. Foxes have their dens there too, and rabbits their 
burrows, so that within twelve or fourteen miles of Whitechapel 
the naturalist may find all three creatures living together, though 
not quite in harmony, as the badgers have been convicted of kill- 
ing the fox cubs, and no doubt they have rabbit pie for dinner 
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now and then. But the steady growth of underwood that has 
resulted from the new management of Epping Forest affords a 
cover to pheasants as well as innumerable rabbits, and the 
carnivora have a large and well stocked hunting-ground. In a 
sense the colony may be called artificial, but there is reason to 
believe that the badger was not extinct in Essex when Mr. Buxton 
started his experiment. Five or six years ago the tenant of a 
large holding near the Rhodings showed me a very large one 
stuffed. He dug it out of aspinney on his farm, and had intended 
to keep it for the chance of a litter. Unfortunately it got loose 
once or twice and went for his poultry, so he had to tighten the 
collar, and the poor beast hanged itself in the night. Not suicide 
but misadventure was the verdict, it apparently having come to 
grief in trying to get rid of its chain. 

A more striking example still was furnished last year in Kent, 
when a man ferreting rabbits on Eynsford Hill dug a young cub 
out of a burrow. It fell into the hands of the landlord of the 
Three Tuns, where it may be seen to this day. He brought it up 
with a fox terrier pup, and the two have become the greatest 
chums in the world, romping and playing with one another like 
kittens. This badger is delightfully tame, but is suspicious of 
strange men and strange dogs. ‘There is nothing very wonderful 
in its having been made a pet of, but it is curious to find that, 
unknown to the inhabitants, badgers breed within easy range of 
the London smoke. What interested me most about the matter 
was that it led to a conversation with ‘the oldest inhabitant,’ a 
Kentish Isaac Ashford, who was a famous man in his own parish, 
His real name was Howard, and he belonged, if any one ever did, to 
the aristocracy of peasanthood. I do not know his exact age, but 
at the Queen’s Accession he planted an apple tree in his allot- 
ment, and, though frail and broken down, lived to pluck the fruit 
of it in her Diamond Jubilee. He died a short time ago. ‘If I 
had not planted that ’ere tree,’ he said with the simple philosophy 
of his kind, ‘I could not ha’ gathered this ’ere fruit.’ In passing, 
though it has nothing to do with my theme, I could not forbear 
paying a tribute to the honest, unambitious, independent peasant, 
who lived in one cottage, cultivated one little patch of earth, 
paid his way, and performed his duty so long. There are, let us 
trust, thousands like him, but as long as an ‘honest man’s the 
noblest work of God’ the labourer who has faithfully done his 
day’s work is deserving of a hearty ‘ Well done!’ when shadows of 
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the long night warn him to lay by his tools and prepare for rest 
where he need 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages. 


But Cymbeline and badger-baiting make a grotesque combina- 
tion, and I did not mention Howard in order to moralise upon 
labour and quote dirges ; it was really because the old man had 
a vivid memory of that sport as it was conducted in his native 
village fifty yearsago. The landlord of the inn kept a badger, and 
on Saturday afternoons took it up to a hollow called the Chalk- 
pit, when he chained it to a stump, and allowed all comers to 
have a worry at it, charging, in the classical words of my in- 
formant, ‘a bob a go.’ It seems to have been a fairly lucrative 
business. ‘There is a class of men both in town and country who 
believe immensely in their mongrels, and at that time there were 
more sporting characters among the poor than now. They had 
more dogs and more guns, and when food was dear game was 
more tempting and poaching more prevalent, One can very well 
imagine the sort of people who thought it excellent fun to match 
their terriers against a chained badger, that after a day in which 
shillings were plentiful must have been very much in the same 
condition as a two-pence-a-ride horse is at the close of a Bank 
holiday—it could not easily be in a worse ! 

It reminds us of what we have read concerning the badger- 
baitings, bull-baitings, and miscellaneous fighting of which 
Tottenham Court Road used to be the scene, and that until 
within the last few years used to be reproduced every Sunday, 
though on a smaller scale, on the Hackney Marshes. And that 
tempts me intoa further digression. Sunday gunners have nearly 
succeeded in exterminating all but the commonest forms of wild 
life in the Lea valley. Last year they shot two otters, and the 
plovers, wild duck, teal, and other feathered visitors have all been 
terrified away. 

Badger-baiting, when the quarry was chained to a stake and 
dogs were entered at a shilling a worry, represented the sport in 
its lowest and most brutal stage ; but that system did not prevail 
everywhere—not among the Cotswolds, for instance. In those 
‘high uneven places’ that Shakespeare must have been very 
familiar with, when, on his father’s business, he travelled from 
Stratford-on-Avon to Cirencester, the badger up to the present 
day has never been extinct. Some time ago Sir John Dorrington 
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told me it flourished not far from his house, Lyppiatt Park, near 
Stroud ; and, before his death, the late Mr. Fulwer Craven, of 
Brockhampton Park, whose versatile mind included in its interests 
the old fashions of sport, described to me what he recollected of 
this amusement in his younger days. It was customary to subject 
the dog’s courage to a very severe test. Strict regulations as to 
weight were enforced, it not being considered fair that the quarry 
should have an assailant heavier than itself. Nor was the badger 
either chained or shut up in a box, but placed under a heap of 
fagots so arranged that it could turn about and the enemy had 
never more than a pair of pincer-like jaws to go for. Under such 
circumstances it required a very hard dog indeed to draw the 
badger, and the favourite for the purpose was the old black and 
tan terrier. But, if truth be spoken, these nice rules of turney 
were confined to a very select circle. At all events they are dis- 
regarded in the baitings not unfrequently held even to this day 
on Cleeve Common and in the purlieus of adjacent beershops. 
The stable boys and others of their kidney who patronise these 
exhibitions do not trouble their heads much about the chivalry of 
sport. Still, it is not practised as much as it used to be, and on 
these beautiful uplands, yellow with gorse in spring and famous 
for the excellency of their wild strawberries, where you may walk 
for hours without meeting any one but a shepherd or a herd 
boy, or hearing any voice save that of the whistling larks, the 
badger is permitted to lead his obscure life undisturbed and 
happy. 

One more experience, and this time at first hand, I am 
tempted to narrate. A remote village used to be far more 
than is the case now a miniature of the larger world, with 
cliques and circles of its own. There were religious families 
who regarded the sporting crew as belonging to the lost, and 
at the tea parties, prayer meetings, and lectures in which they 
gloried alluded to their doings only with uplifted eye or hand ; 
there were politicians who nightly weighed Gladstone and Disraeli 
in the balance, and loved to talk of battles, sieges, fortunes (par- 
ticularly of the great Duke and Waterloo, and Napoleon), many 
of them going to their graves in perplexity as to what would 
have happened if ‘Blowcher’ had not come up; there were 
learned mathematicians who would walk miles to meet a kindred 
spirit engaged, like them, in trying to solve the famous problem 
of the nails in a horse’s shoe, or in mastering the art of ascer- 
taining the breadth of a river without crossing it. One of 
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the conundrums served a lifetime, and Nesbit’s ‘ Mensuration’ 
was thumbed and tattered up to the part that deals with Conic 
Sections—it was whispered that not even the schoolmaster had 
dared to master that! 

Hanging to the fringe of other society were a few born sports- 
men, all poor, and struggling, and lazy, living from hand to 
mouth, in debt to the shopkeeper, with a score against them at 
the inn, yet full of laughter and happiness, setting no value on 
time, and letting the golden hours slip past without regret. 
They would leave not only their work but a warm fireside to watch 
a greyhound-coursing on a bitter winter day, forgetting the sleet 
and the nor’-easter that whistled through their tattered garments 
in their joy at witnessing the performance of the local crack. 
When hounds met in the neighbourhood no inducement could 
hold them to their work. Any one watching them closely would 
see that they had a favourite in the hunt. He was a farmer who 
farmed in the fat years. At the time I speak of he paid a 
thousand a year rent and made a fortune, with which he retired, 
heing at this moment a hale old gentleman, a guardian, and a 
member of the County Council. It is no long time since he was 
laughing with me over the doings of these pleasant ragamuffins. 
The same holding is now let for three hundred and fifty a year, 
and does not yield a livelihood, But in those days no one in the 
hunt was better mounted than my friend. To his other acquire- 
ments he added the gift of being a born horse-dealer, and had so 
keen an eye to business, even in the midst of his pleasure, that 
he was one of the few who made of fox-hunting a lucrative 
amusement. 

I fancy that he derived more enjoyment from certain illicit, 
or at least questionable, sports than from hunting, or even from 
coursing, though he always kept a brace or two of good grey- 
hounds. But his great pet and the glory of the country-side was 
a little brindled terrier. Poor beast! it came to a sad end. 
Having been sent for by the master of the hounds to drive a fox 
from a drain, it was set upon by the big dogs when emerging, 
whether because it had bitten some of them or had been mistaken 
for a fox I do not know, but after being rescued in a condition 
more dead than alive it was carried tenderly home on its master’s 
saddle, but eventually went mad and had to be shot, not before it 
had bitten several valuable domestic animals. 

The farmer, of course, had facilities not possessed by his 
humble confederates. They were all in the lowest stage of 
poverty. One was a soldier who had been to the Crimea, but a 
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more unsoldierlike-looking person never existed. Fancy a man 
with a short body, and the longest legs ever seen on mortal, 
walking swiftly with a peculiar stride, as if he were always lifting 
his feet twice as high as was necessary, a hatchet face, and a long, 
dust-coloured beard blown about by the wind. He was commonly 
known as Sodger Whiff; and the nickname probably conveyed a 
reflection on his courage, for, his admiration of pluck seemed 
founded on the principle that we prize most highly in others that 
of which we are deficient in ourselves. His chief occupation was 
fishing, and it was said that he excelled in preparing salmon roe ; 
at all events his basket was almost invariably full when others 
went empty away. 

Another was called the Tailor, and tradition said he had once 
pursued that calling, hut no one had ever seen him with a needle 
in his hand. He kept bees and rabbits, bred prize canaries, and 
was a great hand at stacking in harvest, but beyond these he had 
no visible means of subsistence. The others, too, were non- 
descripts of the same kind. To complete the picture of each, 
you must imagine him with a mongrel dog at his heels—a rough- 
looking brute that the owner probably called a Bedlington terrier— 
and, if rumour did not lie even more persistently than usual, a 
strict examination of their belongings would not have failed to 
reveal a quantity of nets, snares, leisters, and cleeks. They knew 
every pool and hollow of the well stocked river that flowed past, 
and every field of the game country that lies on either side. But 
yet they were never actually caught ‘ in the act,’ and so as regards 
that aspect of their lives are entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The farmer, to do him justice, would not have countenanced 
anything of that kind. He lived on the best of terms with his 
landlord, and delighted to show a good head of game. He took, 
however, an unbounded delight in watching any sort of fight from 
boxing downwards, One of the best he ever saw (so he told me) 
was between a weasel and an old rat, that one Sunday morning 
fought for nearly two hours on an old mill-stump that lay half 
across the river. It was known for many miles round that any 
one who brought him any kind of fighting animal was sure of a 
reward. The gamekeepers especially were his friends in this 
respect, and well might be, as he always helped them. It would 
very often happen that one would bring him an otter, for this 
creature is very easily trapped ; and his opinion, formed from long 
experience, was that the otter is a match for any dog that does 
not considerably exceed it in weight. His own little brindled 
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terrier could fight one well enough, but could not kill it. Occa- 
sionally a badger would be brought, and I would like to hear his 
comments on those who have recently been saying that it is 
extinct in the extreme north of England. As a matter of fact it 
may almost be described as numerous, in proof of which we might 
adduce the circumstance that the Glendale hounds—broken up 
three or four years ago—each season killed several in cover, 
though the master saved them whenever possible. Certainly in 
the times I write of it was never impossible to procure one. 

To see a badger drawn was a great event in the lives of our 
ragamuffin sportsmen. They had a large box made on purpose, 
and it was so narrow that a moderately sized dog could not turn 
inside, but had to back out. Moreover, to increase the difficulty 
of the feat, they unscrewed the top and rubbed soap on the 
bottom, so that the slipperiness of the foothold might be a still 
further obstacle. To one like myself, who was vastly more inter- 
ested in the humours and excitement of the sportsmen than in 
the fight, it did not seem a very exciting proceeding. There was 
a great scuffling and growling inside, and as often as not the dog 
backed gradually out; not running away exactly, but perhaps 
hoping to get the enemy at better advantage while the badger 
followed. Before that happened, however, it would usually be 
found that the terrier had received a mauling that for a fortnight 
would make his head double the usual size. Very different was 
the result when the brindled terrier entered. He had been at 
the game often before, and the only difficulty was how to prevent 
him from there and then finishing his foe. 

Very curious was it some time ago to pass the scene of these 
ongoings. The quiet farmhouse, standing by its stackyard, a 
mile back from the main road, had undergone no change, but 
care seemed to have raised its black wings like a cloud over the 
valley. Of those merry ragamuffins some are dead and some are 
in the workhouse. Those who have replaced them may be more 
refined and humane, but a wider outlook and greater ambition 
have silenced their laughter, and the new tenant is so preoccupied 
with schemes for raising his rent that he has no time, even if he 
had any inclination, to indulge in the favourite diversions of his 
predecessors. For, alas! it is only too apparent that our great 
prosperity has been purchased at the expense of husbandry, the 
pleasantest and most useful occupation in which man can be 
engaged. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 





At Blue House Lock. 


TI\HE life of Dorcas Heaven, who keeps the Blue House lock, 

is somewhat lonely and monotonous. Her post is more or 
less of a sinecure, for but few barges pass along that bit of the 
canal, Indeed, the canal itself, though winding through the 
prettiest bit of country in the neighbourhood, is only navigable 
during a wet season. After a drought it grows so shallow that 
cows are wont to stand derisively in the very middle of it, cooling 
their legs. 

Elijah, husband of Dorcas, is a labourer on a farm some two 
miles off. 

As the path alongside the canal leads to nowhere in particular, 
there is not much traffic; but when a barge does come, Dorcas 
‘bustles her about sharpish,’ and there is a great to-do. She 
looks upon herself as more or less the hostess of the occupants of 
the barge. ‘They change the weather and pass the time of day,’ 
their destination and their business are exhaustively discussed, 
and when at length stillness settles down over the Blue House, 
when there is no sound but the cry of a peewit or the rustle of 
a water-rat in the rushes, Dorcas fetches a chair into the doorway 
and sinks upon it, exclaiming, ‘Law! what a paladum it have 
been, to be sure!’ 

On Sunday mornings Dorcas does not go to church, for 
‘Elijah do like a bit o’ meat of a Sunday,’ and Dorcas is a good 
wife first and a good churchwoman second. She therefore defers 
her attendance until evening, when Elijah accompanies her. 
While the bit o’ meat is in course of preparation he strolls round 
for ‘a bit of a talk’ with one ‘ Ethni Harman, licensed to sell 
beer and tobacco,’ whose house of cheer lies on the outskirts of 
the town, and where the very latest electioneering news is to be 
had. Elijah has been heard to express an opinion to the effect 
that ‘there ain’t no’arm in going to church twice, for them as it 
suits, but once, along of my missus be enough for I.’ 
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Had it been in Elijah’s nature to be astonished at anything, 
he would have felt some surprise at the amiability with which 
Dorcas had lately speeded him on his way to ‘The Cat and Com- 
passes’ on Sunday mornings. She had at one time been rather 
given to inconveniently suggesting ‘that them peas want stick- 
ing, and the salery be ready for banking,’ when Elijah would fain 
have been sunning himself upon the bench outside Ethni Harman’s 
hospitable door, a mug of cider and like-minded friend beside him. 
He usually fell in with his wife’s suggestions, for he was a man 
who loved a quiet life, and Dorcas—when annoyed on Sunday— 
was apt to carry on her domestic duties with unnecessary vigour 
far into the night on Monday. 

The fact was that of late Sunday mornings had become for 
Dorcas the corner-stone of her week, and in this wise: it did not 
as a rule take long to get Elijah’s dinner under way ; this done, 
Dorcas would take her chair into the doorway, and read her Bible. 
She generally chose the Book of Revelation, carefully forming 
the words with her lips and following each with gnarled and 
work-worn forefinger. With Dorcas, as with many people whose 
lives are somewhat hard and monotonous, the prospect of a suite 
of rooms in one of the many mansions was extremely pleasant. 
Moreover the Cotteswold peasant dearly loves any form of 
spectacle, and although Dorcas could not pronounce, far less 
understand, many of the words she met with, there was a sense 
of pageant all around her as she read ; while her appreciation of 
the city which has ‘no need of the sun, neither of the moon to 
shine in it,’ was as purely sensuous as that of any disciple of 
Wagner himself. 

‘ And now, a little wind and shy ’ scattered the apple-blossoms 
over the path, and the Sunday silence was broken by a clear child- 
voice. ‘To Dorcas such sound was as the skirl of the pipes toa 
Highlander in a far country ; her heart beat quick and her cheeks 
grew redder, and she rushed out to see who ‘ was a-comin’; for 
Dorcas had ‘ put away four’ in the ‘cemetrary’ on the Flet- 
borough road, and one had lived to be four years old. Besides, 
to let anyone pass the Blue House without ‘ givin’ of ’em good- 
day!’ was a thing she had never done—‘not once in twenty 
year.’ So she laid her Bible on the chair, covering it with a clean 
white handkerchief, and crossed the few feet of garden which lay 
between her cottage and the towing-path. 

A sturdy little boy, in reefer coat and muflin cap, with round, 
fresh little face, and cheeks pink as the petals of the apple- 
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blossom nearest the calyx, danced with excitement on the bank 
as he watched his father gathering some yellow ‘flags’ which 
grew at the water's edge. The attendant father—parents and 
such were always a secondary consideration with Dorcas—was 
not very successful, as the ground was soft and slippery. 

‘Is it wet down there, dad? Can I come? OQ, get that big one 
just over there! Won’t muth be pleased? What dirty boots 
you'll have! Shalil hold your stick for you to cling on to?’ 

Then he noticed Dorcas. ‘Good morning!’ said he with 
gay courtesy. ‘Isn't it a fine May morning ?’ 

‘It be that surely, little master!’ answered Dorcas in high 
delight. Then ‘the little gentleman’s dada ’—he never achieved 
a separate identity in the mind of Dorcas—scrambled up from 
the swamp in which he had been standing. He, too, proved 
most approachable, and she learned that the youthful potentate 
in the reefer jacket had never walked so far before, that the 
‘scroped out old quarry’ just beyond the Blue House was his 
destination, and that he would probably come again next 
Sunday. 

He came every Sunday morning all through that summer, 
and always with his dad. Sometimes they went tapping for 
fossils in the disused quarry, sometimes they came with butterfly- 
nets and caught ‘ Tortoiseshells’ and ‘ Wall-Browns,’ and upon one 
great occasion a ‘ Fritillary.’ But whatever they sought or whatever 
they caught, Dorcas was always, as who should say, ‘in at the 
death, and shared the excitement and the triumph with them. 

The little gentleman was very friendly—a child is quick to 
recognise an admirer as any pretty woman—and it is possible 
that the attendant father understood and indulged the childless 
woman’s craving for a child’s affection. Sometimes Dorcas felt a 
qualm of conscience, and wondered whether her adored young 
gentleman ought not rather to be in church these sunny Sunday 
mornings ; though had he been in church he certainly could 
have been nowhere in the neighbourhood of the Blue House. 
But she was comforted when she heard that he went with his 
mother to a children’s service in the afternoon. Henceforth she 
gave herself up to the study of natural history and the worship of 
her dear ‘ little gentleman’ with a light heart. 

Even in winter he sometimes came ‘of a fine Sunday,’ and 
Dorcas would spend many hours of the following week vainly 
trying to determine whether she admired him most in a sailor 
suit, or in the breeches and gaiters of which he was so proud. 
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One never-to-be-forgotten day the rain came down in torrents 
just as her sultan and his grand vizier reached the Blue House. 
They took shelter with Dorcas, and the sultan was graciously 
pleased to be lifted up that he might reach a certain mug from 
the top shelf of the dresser—a mug which had belonged to ‘’im 
as wer gone.’ Dorcas made gingerbread cats and ducks, and her 
artistic efforts went so far as to attempt a king ‘with a crown 
upon ’is ’ead.’ After regaling himself with these delicacies her 
sultan would hold up a rosy face, ornamented by sundry sticky 
streaks, to be kissed in farewell; and when she had watched him 
round the bend of the canal her eyes would grow dim, and she 
would go back to the Book of Revelation, murmuring to herself, 
‘The Lard gave and the Lard ’ave took away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lard.’ 

Of course the many charms of the ‘little gentleman’ were 
duly reported to Elijah, and the residence of Ethni Harman took 
on a reflected glory from the fact that it was but a stone’s throw 
from that of her sultan. 

It was a wet summer, and there came four wet Sundays one 
after the other. Vainly did Dorcas try to fix her mind on the 
streets of Jasper, while all the time she was straining her ears for 
the sound of the little voice that never chimed into the stillness. 
She grew to hate the patter of the rain on the path outside ; even 
the fact that the canal, for once, was full, and three barges passed 
in one week, did not console her. The gingerbread animals 
grew stale and crumbly between two plates, and the gorgeous 
mug, ‘A Present from Fairford,’ was put back on the top shelf of 
the dresser again. 

The weather changed, and there came a lovely Sunday. 
Elijah set off to the ‘Cat and Compasses’ as usual; Dorcas 
bustled about with a pleasant sense of expectation and went and 
stood on the towing-path, her eyes fixed on the distant bridge. 
Some boys went by to bathe beyond the second bend, with 
laughter and shouting. Then the only sound was the hum of 
bees settled on the purple scabious growing a-top the crumbling 
Cotteswold wall. 

On Monday Dorcas could bear it no longer. ‘I be that tewey 
and narvous, I don’t know what I be about,’ she remarked, as she 
locked the door of the Blue House and hid the key under the 
mat. Should a barge come—-well, it must manage somehow! 
Barges were never in a hurry. She had come to a momentous 
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decision. She was going to inquire after her ‘little gentleman.’ 
Whether he was ill or gone for a holiday, or was merely forgetful, 
she would find out and end this dreadful suspense. She was a 
very simple-minded woman, but in her heart of hearts she felt 
a little sore with the grand vizier, for she had a notion that he 
was by no means ignorant of what these Sunday visits meant 
to her. 

‘I believe ’e’d ’ave come afore this if ’e’d a been let. ’A be 
that meek ’earted ’a wouldn’t ‘urt a vioi, let alone a ’oman,’ she 
said to herself with a half sob. She was convinced that her sultan 
could not forget so utterly the humblest of his slaves. So she 
put on her best clothes and tight elastic-sided boots, with lots of 
little white buttons adorning the fronts. 

At the Blue House, Dorcas was never either self-conscious or 
shy ; but when she reached her sultan’s palace, having timidly 
pushed open the drive gate, she became aware that the new boots 
creaked horribly, and that perspiration was dropping from her 
eyebrows into her eyes. Having mopped her face, and generally 
pulled herself together, she managed to reach the front door, 
though her knees trembled, and her heart fluttered like a caged 
bird. 

Never was such a noisy bell! It clanged and echoed in most 
alarming fashion; she wished that the stone steps would open 
and swallow her up. What would they think of her for daring 
to make such a clatter? Besides—and at the dreadful thought 
she nearly cried out—of course she ought to have gone to the 
back door. 

For full five minutes she stood on the steps, listening for 
any sound inside the house, but all was perfectly quiet. She 
turned and went into the drive, meaning to go round to the 
back door, when it occurred to her to look back at the house ; 
she had been far too nervous to do so as she came in. The lower 
windows were shuttered, and all the blinds were down. 

They had gone then! and it was empty. ‘ And they never 
didn’t bring ’im for to say good-bye to me.’ 

Life’s little tragedies generally happen to the lonely. What 
in a full and happy life ranks but as an episode, becomes an epoch 
in the sad-coloured days of lean monotony. Dorcas wiped her 
eyes more than once, on her way home, and went heavily for 
many days. Elijah saw that she was fretting, and tried to 
distract her by news from the town, and occasional suggestions 
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that she should go over ‘and see sister-law’ in an adjacent 
village ; but beyond her necessary journeys to the town to buy 
such stores as she could afford, Dorcas never left home. She 
scrubbed the kitchen table till she grudged to sully its whiteness 
by so much as a yellow bowl, and she made herself a warm new 
winter dress, but, for all her industry, the time hung heavy on her 
hands, and she never forgot her ‘little gentleman.’ The wet 
season was followed by an Indian summer of exceptional beauty. 
‘The spirit of October, mild and boon,’ was in the air; the 
tottering Cotteswold wall, which laid its wayward length on the 
far side of the footway, was covered by sprays of crimson black- 
berry, mingled with the fluffy greyness of ‘old man’s beard.’ 
Dorcas no longer stared hungrily down the towing-path on Sunday 
morning, but she did not forget ; and, in token of her remembrance, 
the twenty-first chapter of the Book of Revelation was marked in 
her Bible by a little woollen glove with a large hole in the thumb. 
Her sultan had dropped it during his last: visit. 

The birds sang as though it were spring, and Dorcas began to 
read aloud to herself to keep her thoughts from wandering. 
‘And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes,’ whispered 
the kind Gloucestershire voice, when suddenly, above the trium- 
phant. voices of the birds, above the soft wash of the water among 
the yellowing reeds, rang that clear sound for which the soul of 
Dorcas had hungered so cruelly. 

‘I wonder if the lady at the Blue House will know me again, 
Dad!’ 


It seemed as though the grand vizier had not heen so greatly 
to blame after all. He had been suddenly called away to the 
north of Scotland ; and although he had left directions that before 
the sultan and the household followed him that potentate was to 
he taken to say good-bye ‘to the lady at the Blue House,’ 
although the sultan himself had repeatedly suggested the propriety 
of such a pilgrimage, his nurse had always considered the road 
too muddy. 

‘IT thought, sir, as you was all gone fur good and all,’ said 
Dorcas, with a catch in her voice; ‘and I were that taken to I 
never made no inquiries.’ 

On his way home the grand vizier was rather silent. Once 
or twice he made a queer little face, and seemed to swallow 
something in histhroat. At last he quoted, but not to the sultan, 
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‘By heavens, it is pitiful, the bootless love of women for children 
in Vanity Fair.’ The rosy-faced child, who had heen wondering 
why the usual Sunday service of gingerbread had been omitted, 
was rather surprised, but nevertheless asked curiously, ‘ Are you 
thinking of the Blue House lady, Dad ?’ 

His father stooped down hastily and kissed him. 


L. ALLEN HARKER. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


‘TJ\HUS freely speaketh Montaigne concerning cats,’ says Izaak 
Walton, who plainly disapproved of such liberties. They are 
increasing ; and I observe authors who speak concerning cats with 
a familiarity and a levity most distasteful. Mr. W. L. Alden, 
for instance, is reported to boast that he is ‘an honorary cat,’ 
much as if a man were to call himself an honorary member of the 
toxburghe Club. In dealing with cats, this author permits him- 
self great and disrespectful license. Mr. Louis Robinson, also, in 
what he says about cats (in ‘ Wild Traits in Tame Animals ’), treats 
cats as if they were subject to the ordinary laws of evolution, as 
understood by popular science. These laws, at least in books and 
papers of popular science, seem to me a set of fairy tales. Mr. 
Mivart, devoting a whole volume to the cat, probably handles with 
respect an animal which was a kind of god long, long before the 
days of Moses. But my present contest is with Mr. Robinson. 


* * 
* 


What does this agreeable author really know, on sound docu- 
mentary evidence, about the history of the domestic puss? He 
begins with its prehistoric period, which he fancifully constructs 
out of the habits of the tame animal. Now these habits vary 
in different cats. Thus a regretted friend of my own, a black 
cat with a great deal of retenue, never went near another cat’s 
dish ; while, if another cat approached his dish, he instantly retired. 
‘Mere food,’ he seemed to say, ‘is not worth a wrangle.” He 
withdrew from all forms of competition, like a dignified Royal cat 
in exile. On the other hand, many cats, and one of mine in par- 
ticular, always desert their own platter (however tempting) for that 
of their neighbour. Which of these opposite traits is primitive ? 
‘In its natural state,’ says Mr. Robinson, ‘the cat is not in the 
habit of associating with greedy companions.’ But, if you give a 
cat the leg of a grouse, partridge, or other game bird, he does show 
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signs of greed and ferocity, growling as he feeds. Therefore in his 
natural state, when he caught game birds, I conceive that the cat 
did associate with greedy companions, and growled to keep them 
away, just as newspapers growl at foreign nations. How did cats 
acquire their taste for fish ? Has any one seen a wild cat angling ? 


* * 
* 


That cats originally lived in forests is very likely. The wild 
cat, Mr. Robinson urges, is not nomadic, does not gad about, but 
has a settled home. Now this, perhaps, explains why very low 
nomadic races, like the Australians, have not domesticated cats, 
though they have tamed the dingo, or wild dog. The cat would 
go home when the restless human tribe broke up its camp—the 
dog, on the other hand, likes change of scenery. The cat’s homing 
instinct is notorious. I have known a cat taken from St. Andrews 
to Perth. He came back in less than a week. Did he swim the 
Tay and Eden, or did he travel by rail, changing at Dundee and 
Leuchars? In either case he showed great sagacity, accompanied 
by love of home. These qualities, I think, have prevented noma- 
dic peoples from taming the cat. He declines to wander with 
them. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Robinson thinks that the domestication of animals began 
‘through primitive hunters carrying helpless young ones to their 
wigwams as playthings for their children.’ But, if the hunter is 
so primitive as to have no wigwam, this process will not work. 
Mr. Jevons, as I understand him, thinks that animals were domes- 
ticated by way of Totemism. A group worshipped the cat, never 
killed him, and so he grew tame. But in most savage races, 
members of a dozen different totems live together, and one man’s 
meat is another man’s totem. Now, the Jatter man cannot protect 
his totem from the former ; otherwise there would be fights every 
day. Again, when a set of men living together have all only one 
totem, though they seldom kill it themselves, they do help their 
neighbours, of another totem, to do so. Thus no beast, in a very 
early society, is protected. Domestication cannot have arisen in 
this way. 

aa * 
* 

Mr. Robinson thinks that the tailless Manx cat ‘is probably 
a representative of some ancient wild species.’ But I long ago 
accounted for the Manx cat’s want of a tail on principles of 
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evolution. Man is a Celtic island. The Celts (in Brittany, at 
least) believe that if you tread on a cat’s tail a serpent will come 
out and bite you. This made people shy of cats with tails. But 
a tailless cat, being born by a pure fluke (see Darwin on Sports) 
and transmitting the peculiarity to its offspring, these cats with 
no tails were especially adapted to their Celtic environment. 
People could make pets of them, without fear of serpents. The 
other cats were killed out, or died for lack of friendly treat- 
ment. This could only occur in insular conditions: hence the 
Isle of Man possesses Manx cats. But why the Isle of Mull does 
not, I do not know, unless the superstition about treading on 
cat’s tails is Brythonic, or Welsh, not Gaelic. 


* * 
* 


‘ Exogamy’ is a great puzzle in the history of mankind. Why 
may not a man of the wild cat totem marry a woman of the same 
totem? Perhaps because early man had studied the morals and 
marriage laws of wild cats. Any kind of dog will mate with any 
other kind of dog; of his own sort or another. Not so cats. It 
seems probable that, at one time, no tortoise-shell cat might 
marry a tortoise-shell cat, and no sandy cat might marry a sandy 
cat. There was (as among some Australian tribes) a division of 
an exogamous kind. ‘Tortoise-shell Tom married sandy puss, and 
sandy Tom married tortoise-shell puss. If this were so, primitive 
man noticed the feline rule of exogamy, and imitated it; later I 
suggest another theory. Mr. Robinson suggests that feline 
exogamy arose thus: Sandy Tom roamed in the sand, protected 
by his resemblance. Tortoise-shell puss lived mainly in the 
serub or rocks, near their den, protected by her spots, and, I 
presume, all the boys born of this union were sandy, and married 
tortoise-shell cousins, while all the girls were tortoise-shell, and 
married sandy cousins. This is pure exogamy, which, as a puzzle 
for philosophers, is only matched by the presence of the milk in 
the cocoanut. Now, apply the rule to primitive mankind. There 
was originally, say in the Polar regions (the cradle of humanity), 
a black and a white race. The whites, protected by their colour. 
could go out in the snow by day. The blacks could only go out 
by night, when the whites would be too conspicuous to Polar 
bears. The whites always married the blacks, and all the boys 
were white, all the girls black. Hence arose the idea of marrying 
out of your own colour, an idea kept up under changed con- 
ditions, when, hy process of time, a perfectly white or perfectly 
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black race was evolved. I merely perceive, and proclaim, the 
dawn of a magnificent new idea; I have not worked it out in 
detail. To make it quite perfect, all Polar races of men should 
be albinos (for the sake of protection), while races resident in 
forests ought to be green, by virtue of ‘ protective mimicry.’ But 
I remark with regret that evolution does not always pan out as it 
ought to do; unless, indeed, the forests were so very dark that 
negroes survived, by dint of ‘ protective mimicry, instead of a 
green variety of mankind. 


* » 
* 


The white cat, like the white hare, is, doubtless, of Alpine 
origin. But it does not turn blue in summer, like Alpine hares. 
This difficulty at. once vanishes when we remember that white 
eats have b/we eyes (a survival of a general azure tint), and are 
usually deaf; no doubt hecause, in the deep snow of their 
original habitat, nothing made a noise, and the white cat either 
never developed the sense of hearing, or lost it from disuse, just 
as fish in the Kentucky caverns have lost the sense of sight. 
Evolution is an easy game to play at, as these considerations on 
eats may demonstrate. I wish I had gone in for evolution 
earlier ; I might have rivalled Mr. Grant Allen, if not even out- 
run him in my scientific career. Oh, to be a F.R.S.! But the 
envy of the learned is notorious, and I may never attain the 
coveted initials. Yet there is a soaring originality in my theory 
of cats which even envy cannot deny. It is suggested to me, 
by a fellow student, that the word ‘albino’ (already used in this 
treatise) was originally ‘alpino,’ as Alpine hares and ptarmigan 
are white. Hence, ‘ alpino,’ for a white person or animal, later 
corrupted, by a popular etymology, into ‘albino,’ as if derived 
from the Latin a/bus, ‘white,’ ‘b’ and ‘p’ being notoriously 
interchangeable in Celtic languages. But this theory is hardly 
within my province, and rather demands the attention of 
Professor Rhys. 


* * 
os 


Permit me to pursue this delightful theme into vegetable life. 
Everyone has noticed that small, round, hard white mushrooms, 
very like golf balls, grow thickly on golf links. You walk up to 
what you think is your ball, and, lo! it is a mushroom. In my 
earlier studies I set these facts (unobserved by other philosophers ) 
down to the score of protective mimicry. The golf hall, to 
escape being found, whacked, and perhaps topped with a cleek, 
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adapted itself in form and colour to the prevalent mushroom. 
The reverse could not be the case, for the mushroom has nothing 
to gain by being like a golf ball. Critics have replied that gutta- 
percha balls have only been evolved in the last fifty years, and 
that Evolution does not work with this celerity. Indeed, this is 
a general difficulty, for geologists don’t allow the unlimited time 
which is demanded by the Darwinian theory. However, my 
answer is obvious; the mushroom is like the gutta-percha ball, 
but is very much more like the old leather ball; in fact, the two 
are hardly distinguishable. Thus the original golf ball was far 
better shielded than the modern article by protective mimicry, 
and was, therefore, better fitted to get lost, and so to escape 
dangers from cleeks and irons. This was a case of the rapidity 
of evolution under domestication. It was the interest of golf 
ball makers, for many centuries, that golf balls should be lost, 
and that the demand for new balls should thus be increased. 
Therefore they cultivated the kind of ball which, by an accidental 
and inherited tendency, most closely resembled the mushroom, 
and was, therefore, best. protected from its owner with his cleek. 
The modern gutta-percha ball, in a few centuries, will doubtless 
revert to the mushroom type, but there has not yet been time 


for this development. 


* - 
* 


In science of this beguiling sort, we must always take it for 
granted that the facts are correctly stated. Thus, if white cats 
with blue eyes are not usually deaf, what becomes of my theory ? 
And if tailless cats abound in Central America (not a Celtic 
region) my theory is exploded. But such cats do not abound in 
Central America. The facts, however (in the case of the argu- 
ments of other philosophers), do not always hold water. Of this 
I proceed to offer an affecting example; affecting, because I 
myself furnished the facts, and (curious to say) they turned 


out to be totally incorrect. 


” * 
. 


The philosopher who worked up the rough material of my 
facts into a theory was Mr. Hartland, in his ‘ Legend of Perseus’ 
(iii. 87-89). Mr. Hartland writes, talking of legends about dragons 
that devour young women: ‘ Sacrifices would have been offered in 
early times; and their memory, transformed by the popular imagina- 
tion into the form of a dragon with a propensity for human flesh, 
may have lingered for many a century after their abolition. The 
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205 
place where, in this instance, the story of the dragon lingers, is 
what Mr. Hartland calls ‘a prehistoric tumulus’ in Galloway. 
‘There, if anywhere, sacrifices would have been offered in early 


times’; I presume to the shade of the hero buried in the 
tumulus. 


~ * 
* 


But there was not any funerea/ tumulus, and, therefore, there 
was no hero buried in it, and no occasion for sacrifice. Al/ that 
was my mistake! In 1885 I published the form of the tale of 
Hesione which is current either at Balmaclennan, or Dalry,‘ in Mr. 
Crockett’s country.’ There is a huge earthen mound, about which 
the dragon used to coil himself, till he was killed in the usual 
way by a smith in armour with long iron spikes. The dragon 
swallowed the smith, and the spikes disagreed with the dragon. 
In 1885, I knew no better than to think that these great mounds 
in Galloway were places of burial, twmuli. ‘But they are not 
tumuli; twmuli are what they are not,’ as a tutor of Balliol used 
to say long ago. These mounds were probably built by the Anglo- 
Normans who were settled in Galloway, by David I. or William 
the Lion. The mounds were then fortified by palisades, before 
the stone castles of the Normans were introduced. The curious 
may consult Mr. Neilson’s article on ‘these mounds of mystery ’ in 
the Scottish Review, October, 1898, also Mr. Clarke’s great work 
on Castles. Hnfin, there can never have been human sacrifices at 
mounds which are not prehistoric, but date, probably, from about 
1150 a.D. in Galloway. Mr. Hartland himself merely offered his 
guess as ‘a conjecture,’ needing ‘careful inquiry and comparison 
of instances.’ In the Galloway cases, where the mound is usually 
close to the parish church, the guess breaks down; the facts were 
wrong, all through my taking a castle mound, or mote, for a 
place of prehistoric burial. That opinion, once prevalent, is 
exploded. ‘The Dragon of Dalry, however, is a curious old tale, 
and it was collected, not by me, but by a lady known as the 
Biographer of John Knox, and the most fair, and, perhaps, 
least favourable biographer whom the Reformer has encountered. 
Obviously I owe an apology to Mr. Hartland, and to the scientific 
Muse. My facts (as to cats) challenge the verdict of science. 


* cal 
. 


Readers may be wearied with the many cases of walking 
unhurt over incandescent stones or red hot embers, which I have 
at various times noted. Setting aside ancient cases, as of the 
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Hirpi and (probably) the Hebrews, I have given evidence from 
Bulgaria (official evidence), Fiji (scientific evidence), India 
(Government reports), the Mauritius, and so forth. Colonel 
Haggard, in The Field (May 20, p. 724), gives, from his own 
observation, a Japanese example. It is the old story, as in Fiji 
aud South India. Colonel Haggard does not cite Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn to the same effect (in Japan), nor any of the other 
examples. But, except two physicians, in New Zealanil, who 
tested the Fijian performers, I know no scientific men who 
have deigned to look into this very curious topic. About the 
facts there can really be no doubt; we only wait for the theory. 
At least, if so many reputable witnesses, in so many different 
countries, combine in asserting that they have bebeld phenomena 
uniform in character, that circumstance alone suggests the neces- 
sity for inquiry. But I do not expect Science to trouble herself 
ubout the matter. 


* * 
* 


People keep on battling for the ‘ Union of Christendom,’ 
‘fighting like devils for conciliation,’ as the Irish poet sings. But, 
practically, the ‘Union of Christendom’ is here already. This 
may be gathered from an amusing aiticle, ‘ An Episcopal Bishop,’ 
contributed to The Tablet (May 20) by Father Angus of St. 
Andrews. The reverend and learned father ministers to a little 
flock, in a tiny iron church over the Scores. Probably he is the 
first, Catholic priest who has openly undertaken such duties since 
John Knox and others distinguished themselves on a summer 
day of 1560. Father Angus hath a grief: ‘ Two Anglican prelutes 
have declined to make my acquaintunce.” One was Bishop 
Thorold, the other was Bishop Wordsworth, who played in the 
first University Match and rowed in the first University Race. 
He was a splendid type of a man, and a charming companion, 
but could not avoid being old-fashioned. These seem to be the 
only cases of persecution in Father Angus’s genial and beneficent 
career. But let him consider the past. About 1546, the repre- 
sentative of the Father’s Church would assuredly have burned 
Bishop Thorold and Bishop Wordsworth, if he could have caught 
them. Such was the law of the land, and Cardinal Beaton was 
rather inclined to go in advance of the spirit, than to lag behind 
the letter, of the law. But, thirty years later, it would have been 
Father Angus’s right to complain of torture, persecution, and 
even of being hanged by the neck till he was dead. Nearly two 
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centuries later, the ‘ episcopal bishops’ over whom Father Angus 
makes merry, would have found themselves in peril of the law. 
The little episcopal meeting-house was desecrated (if I am not 
misinformed) after Culloden. Johnson and bozzy admired the 
tolerance which allowed a Nonjuror to go openly abroad, about 
1773. The ‘ episcopal church’ of Scotland was persecuted almost 
to death in the eighteenth century by the Hanoverian dynasty : 
as was the Church which now rejoices in Father Angus. Yet he 
has nothing to complain of but the survival of unkindness in 
two old gentlemen. In fact the ‘ Auld Kirk’ in Scotland now is, 
aud all my life has been, the most tolerant of Kirks. Hence you 
tind no Auld Kirk in some foreign watering-places, where you do 
tind Free Kirks. The Presbyterian goes to an Anglican service, 
or to that of Father Angus’s Church, no man making him afraid. 
Thus, if there are still differences, there is no burning, nor hang- 
ing, nor even boycotting, and if this condition of affairs is not 
more Christian than torture, slaughter, bullying, and fining (in 
which our ancestors of all Kirks and Sects rejoiced), I am very 
much mistaken. 


x * 
* 


The same 7'ablet contaius an essay on ‘'The Ways of Reviewers.’ 
Mr. Conan Doyle, it appears, has raised the question whether it is 
well for one critic to review the same book in six or eight dif- 
ferent serials. ‘One (something) critic, one (something) book’ 
seems to be his theory. He gives a case of a gentleman who, if 
he likes, can criticise a work in some eight organs. They are not 
precisely the organs which I would consult if I wanted to ascer- 
tain critical opinion. Or all of them are not. Still, there may 
be thousands of readers who do go to The Baby Abroad, or The 
Weekly Pulpit for literary instruction. Of course persons of 
letters can recognise style, and if they find eight favourable or 
unfavourable reviews of a book, all manifestly from one hand, 
they draw their own conclusions.- I cannot approve of reviewing 
in the manner of Briareus (who wrote in a hundred papers, having 
a hand for each), but there are cases in which the space which 
the journal can give to one book does not contain all that the 
critic has to say. A dozen columns could not contain all you 
may desire to say about Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s ‘ Natives of 
Central Australia.’ Why, then, if a journalist has the editorial 
permission, should he not bubble over into several papers, on a 
special subject in which there are not many specialists? Again, 
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even a novel may seem to you so good that a single review will 
not exhaust your opinion of its excellence. But, surely, we 
ought to confine our blame to a single instance. 


* * 
7 


The funniest way of reviewers is, when criticising one book, 
to disparage another book before it is published. Someone, in 
the Saturday Review for May 27, treats an unpublished book of 
my own in this diverting manner. He ‘cannot regard with 
equanimity’ my poor unborn bantling. Well, here I have the 
advantage, for I cun regard him with equanimity. My book 
‘will be lively, nothing more.’ I wish I could hope for this 
measure of success, but is prophecy quite fair, or even entirely 
courteous, in the circumstances? Obviously the critic might be 
disturbing my equanimity by his premature liveliness, such as it 
is. I have ‘already committed errors of taste and of history.’ 
Alas! who has not? ‘Flippancy is not the first merit of the 
serious historian!’ What a judge have we here! But pro 
phecy is not the first merit of the impartial critic, who is already 
trembling for the interests of the Church of Scotland, so likely 
to be the topic of my flippancies. Altogether the ways of this 
critic, who deserts the book before him to express his views of 
the book which is not in existence, and to tell the world what it 
will be, are the quaintest that I have chanced to observe. How- 
ever, I am really sorry that his equanimity is disturbed; and, 
if he will permit the liberty, | would advise him, if ever my 
work does appear, to pitch into it in at least eight organs of 
private opinion. 

ANDREW Lana. 
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